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Your delight in your new car will largely depend on these two fea- 
tures in it— 
Pride of ownership 
Freedom from trouble 
One can’t long enjoy a car unless he is proud of it. And a car that 
isn’t dependable becomes unendurable. That is particularly true in the 
country, away from repair shops. Don’t overlook those facts. 


New Ideas of Class 


Men who could afford them used to buy big, impressive cars. Now 
all that excess is distinctly out of vogue. Good taste now calls for light- 
ness, moderation and refinement. And the HUDSON best appeals to 
that taste. 

Over 4000 HUDSONS are now owned in the metropolitan district 
of New York. Fifth Avenue is crowded with them. Hundreds of the 
finest homes have HUDSONS at the door. 

In Chicago, the great packers own HUDSONS. In Pittsburgh, 
the steel kings. In Washington, four embassies have HUDSONS, 
one cabinet member and many men of national fame. The governors of 
nine states own them. 

So everywhere you go. HUDSON is the class-car of this new-day 
type. The man who owns one finds himself in distinguished company. 


No More Experiments 


It is not mere pride, but caution, which wins these men to HUD- 
SONS. They are experienced motorists. And you don’t find such men 
buying untried cars. 

Men who can best afford it are the last men to take risks. They 
demand known quality—proved-out makes. In this new-type car, with 
its many radical changes, they demand it more than ever. They must 
know it is free from mistakes. 

HUDSON is the pioneer Light Six. It is designed by Howard E. 
Coffin, the man who created this type. Four years have been spent in 
perfecting and refining it. 

And 12,000 owners have proved it. In the past two seasons they 
have driven ‘this HUDSON some 30 million miles. They have found it 
dependable under every condition. Rarely is a car created so utterly 
free from fault. 


Hudson is the Class Car 


Wherever You Go, That Fact is Apparent 


Men Who Try to Save 


There are many Light Sixes this year. Some cost much more than 
HUDSONS. Some cost a little less; and that seeming saving tempts 
many a man, we know. 

But remember that this HUDSON costs $200 less than it did when 
it first came out. That is due to our mammoth production of this sin- 
gle type. It has trebled ina year. The value this HUDSON now offers 
is incomparable. 

The cars which cost less are not like the HUDSON. Even weight 
comparisons will show that. If the extra weight is but 450 pounds. it 
means the weight of three adults. 

Any saving in price which means skimping is quickly wiped out in 
repair cost. After a few months of running, an undergrade car is ex- 
pensive. Ask any experienced motorist. 

Men who live in the country want reliable cars. Repair shops are 
not convenient. Experts are not on call. Farmers, above all, should 
buy reliable cars. They cannot afford to take chances. 

That’s particularly true of a new type, which the Light Sixis. You 
risk the loss of the price saving over and over if the car isn’t well tried out. 


What Hudson Stands For 


In the motor car world, HUDSON stands for uncompromising 
quality. No part is ever skimped. 

It stands for true lightness. By better materials and better design- 
ing we have cut tire and fuel cost in two. 

It stands for utter refinement. We have devoted four years to this 
model. And two of those years—since the car first appeared—have been 
given to final touches. 

The more you look about the more you will want the HUDSON. 
It will outlast a low-grade car by years. If sold second-hand it will bring 
a_much higher price. It will cost you far less in the long run. It will 
multiply your enjoyment. 

Find this out before we are oversold. 

7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger Roadster 
$1550, f. o. b. Detroit 

The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the cars it sells. So 
long as the car is in service we maintain our interest in the character of 
its service. That’s one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


We have dealers everywhere, These are a few in your vicinity: 


Albia—W. T. Pilkington. 
po nn L. T. Griffin. 

Alta—M. P. Swanson. 
Britt—Britt Motor Co. 
Boone—Crary Motor Car Co. 
Buffalo Center—B. D. Sterling. 
Creston—Bert Hintz 
Council Bluffs— William Roper. 
Ciarinda—Lisle Mig. Co 
Cherokee—La Mont Bros. 
Cantrili—Saar & Robbins 
Cedar Raptis—Ellwood-Townsend Motor Co. 
Centerv®te—R. O. Duree. 
Charles City—O' Harrow Hardware Co. 
Clearfield—C. F. Lyddon & Son. 
Clear Lake—H. D. Mason. 
Corydon—Corydon Auto Co. 
Clinton—M. J. Dannatt. 
Dallas Center—Zuck & Moser Auto Co. 
Decorah—Gus. Sheggruad. 


Des py ny lace Automobile Co., 
118 N. Locust 

Davenport—The Panetes Garage. 

Deep River—Winders & Craver. 

Dubuque—Schrup Motor Car Co. 

Duniap—W. A. Chauncey. 

Edgewood— Edgewood Auto & Supply Co. 

Estherville—Ryder & Karr. 

Farley—John Roseliep. 

Farragut—The Farragut Automobile Co. 

Fort Dodge—Knight Motors Co. 

Fayette—Hoogner Auto Co. 
Gladbrook—Edward Rehder. 

Goldtield~-Blewett Auto Co. 

Grinneill—J. N. Knight & Son. 

Hampton—Roemer Gibson Co. 

Harilan— Booch Implement Co. 

Humboldt—Jackson Motor Car Co. 

Ida Grove—Piicher Vy Co. 

Iowa Falls—Otterbach usch. 


_— City—Carr Motor Co. 
Jefferson—W. H. Barker Auto Co. 
ieison. 


Mallard—Brownlee Bros. 
Marengo—Joe Mulherin. 
Marshalitown—G. W. Darling Auto Co. 
Mason City—Hathorn Automobile Co. 
Menlo— Wilson Bros. 
Nevada—Nevada Auto Co. 

New Hampton—Wesp Motor Co. 
Newton—Warner Auto Co. 
Osage—York Covey. 
Ottumwa—Reeves Aute Co. 
Prescott—H. C. Reese. 
Radcliffe—Glide Aute Co. 
Richland—Riehiand Motor Car Co. 


Red Oak—Petty Automobile Co. 
Remsen—Erneter & Mayrow. 
Shenandeah—J. R. Stickler. 

yO wna ag t Monson. 

Sioux City—J. W oe 
Sibley—W. W. Overhoise 

Shelden— Western Rubber & Auto Co. 
Spencer— Maurer Sales Co. 

south English—Sloan’ : Garage. 
Schalier—C. H. Reube 

spirit SS ee "Motor Co. 
Toledo—Jones Bros. Auto Co. 

Webster City—Parkhurst & Lavender Auto 


Co. 
Waucon—T. J. Werhan. 
Waterioo—Peverill Motor Sales Co. 
Washington—6mith & Clark. 
West Branch—Fred Harden. 
West Liberty—H. J. Smith. 
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A CATTLE BREEDING CIRCUIT 


A type of dairy cattle adapted to the 
needs of southwestern North Dakota 
is being developed by a cattle breed- 
ing circuit organized there a few years 
azo. Cattle which did well under more 
favorable conditions did not seem to 
thrive there very well. The settlers 
who took up land in that district in 
1883 were not expert farmers, nor did 
they understand live stock raising to 
anv extent. They also lacked funds 
for buying live stock, and little head- 
way was made by grain farming alone. 
Sinee the codperative effort, consider- 





cause they were too far away. The 
members are centered within a radius 
of twelve miles from New Salem. 
When the circuit was organized, a 
few of the members had pure-bred ani- 
mals, one car of cows having been 
brought into the district from Wiscon- 
sin in 1908. Members who had these 
cows could keep them as part of the 
required allotment. After the organ- 
ization was formed, it was necessary 
to buy more pure bred animals in or- 


der to carry out the plan, and ar- 
rangements were made for buying an- 


other carload. These were to supply 





who understood this work, and this 
man served for each one to better ad- 
vantage than a member could have 
done for himself. 

The photo to the left at the bot- 
tom of the page shows one of the pure 
bred Holstein bulls in service. The 
picture at the right is a group of mem- 
bers attending one of the summer 
meetings. Some of the original mem- 
bers have retired, but their places have 
been filled by their sons, who really 
take more interest in the work than 
did their fathers. The picture in the 
middle of the page is that of a farm- 








able progress has been made, and 
members of the circuit 

are adapting the Hol- SZ 

steins to the section. 

Gradually more pure- 

bred cattle are coming 

into use and are being 

cared for more _intelli- 

gently. The circuit has 


been a strong contribut- 
cause for this gen- 





ing 

eral improvement. 

The association was ore 
ganized in 1908, after 
plans recommended by 
the American Breeders’ 
Association. The work 
is carried out by the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the 
North Dakota Experi- 


ment Association, and @ 
member of the breeding 
circuit. The three men 
from these organizations 
constitute the executive 
council and direct the 
work of the circuit. They 
employ a field superin- 
tendent, who devotes his 
time to working out the 
scheduled plan. This su- 
perintendent understands 
cattle breeding, feeding, 
etc., and he gives the 
members much needed 
advice in the manage- 





ment of their cattle. 
Before the organiza- 
tion could be completed, 
at least fifteen farmers 
had to agree to keep the chosen breed 
of cattle according to rules made by 
the executive council. The most im- 
portant requirement was that each 
member buy at least five cows and 
one bull of the breed selected. The 
cows and bull had to be good enough 
to be accepted by the executive coun- 
cil, and in signing the agreement, each 
member had to agree to follow the de- 
cisions, rules and regulations of the 
council. One of the original sixteen 
members was dropped because he 
failed to conform to the requirements, 
and two others were not retained be- 





| and scales. 


| 





cess can be practiced on all alike. Re- 
sults are what count in this circuit, 
and if a pure bred does not show up 
as well as she ought, she is discarded. 
The field superintendent personally 
looks after the keeping of the records 
in much the same manner that a test- 
er of a cow testing association does. 

Once a month he visits each herd 
and makes a test of the night’s and 
morning’s milk of each cow. Members 
are provided with milk record sheets 
They weigh each cow’s 
milk daily, and when the superintend- 
ent comes, he figures out the butter- 
fat production from their 
figures combined with 
the test he makes. When 
the production of a pure 
bred seems to warrant it 
she is tested for the ad- 
vanced registry, also for 
semi-official records. As 
the superintendent may 
act as an official inspee- 
tor from the North Da- 
kota Agricultural Col- 
lege, the testing for ad- 
vanced registry is done 
without expense to the 
members. The records 
of both milk and butter 
production are giving 
the members a basis on 
which to judge their in- 
dividual cows. 

The circuit has from 
twenty to twenty-five 
surplus bulis to dispose 
of each year. These usu- 
ally bring from $100 to 
$150 apiece when they 
are from six months to 
a year and a half of age. 
As all the pure bred 
heifers have been need- 
ed by members, none 
have been sold outside 
the circuit. The demand 
for grade heifers exceeds 
the supply, and these 








With the Improved Stock Have Come Better Homes and Buildings. 


members who had no pure breds, and 
to add to those who did not own the 
required number. 

As individuals, little headway could 
have been made in buying the high- 
grade animals. Organized, they were 
able to get their stock from districts 
where dairying was highly developed, 
and by having the stock shipped in 
car lots, freight was saved for each 
member. As individuals they were 
not qualified, nor could they take the 
time or money to make a special trip 
for picking out desirable dairy ani- 
mals. Organized, they hired a man 
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Pure Bred Bull Used ir the Circuit. 








(Photos courtesy North Dakota Exp. Station.) 


stead of one of the members. It is typ- 
ical of others, with a thrifty and home- 
like appearance. A model barn has 
been built in the rear, while a wind- 
break has been started around the 
home. In the yard may be seen 
some specimens of the pure bred and 
native cattle that are kept on the 
farm. 

No records were kept previous to 
the organization, but the field superin- 
tendent now sees that this part of the 
work is not neglected. Production rec- 
ords of grades, pure breds and native 
cows are kept, so that the culling pro- 





have been shipped to 
widely scattered parts of 
the state. Sales have re- 
quired very little atten- 
tion of the owners, but have been 
looked after by the field superintend- 
ent or one of the officers of the execu- 
tive council. Prospective buyers do 
not hesitate to purchase from circuit 
members because they feel the work 
is backed by the agricultural college 
as well as by the government. These 
higher prices for cattle sold have add- 
ed greatly to the profits of circuit 
members, and have encouraged more 
farmers to work into the pure bred 
stock. Thus there is developing a 
growing local demand as well as an 
(Continued on page 731) 








Group of Members Attending a Summer Picnic. 
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medium in the West through 
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Capital—Fixed and 4d Working 

By “fixed” capital, when speaking 
to farmers, we mean the farm and all 
that is fast to it; by “working” capi- 
tal we mean the capital necessary to 
conduct it. Forty years ago, the farm- 
er in the corn belt needed comparative- 
ly little of it. Land was cheap. We 
bought it in those days all the way 
from $2.17 an acre up to $25. The 
same or similar lands now sell at from 
$100 to $200 per acre; and 
is not as fertile as it 
though under better culture it may be 
more productive. We did not need 
many improvements then, or at least 
farmers thought so: a house of five 
or six rooms, a prairie stable (poles 
set in the ground, roughly boarded up, 
with slough grass for the roof), some 
sort of pig pen, no fences at all except 
around the pasture and feed lots. If 
there was no cellar under the house, 
an outside cave would answer the pur- 
pose. It was not regarded as certain 
that apples would grow; so why plant 
an orchard? 

Nowadays, a-really up-to-date farm 
must have woven wire fences both 
outside, on the line, and around each 
separate field. Most houses have a 
cellar. A furnace takes the place of 
the soft coal heater or base-burner in 
the living-room, with rooms heated by 
a thimble or a stovepipe running up 
through a drum, to take the chill off 
the upstairs rooms. These things all 
cost money; and while land has ad- 
vanced, the fixed capital in improve- 
ments has also increased, for a barn 
must take the place of the prairie 
stable, the surface well must be re- 
placed by a deep well and windmill, 
there must be water tanks. By and by 
we shall have to put in paved barn- 
yards. All of these things increase the 
amount of fixed capital on the really 
profitable and productive farm. 

There has also been a vast increase 
in the amount of working capital nec- 
essary to farm profitably. Horses 
were cheap thirty and thirty-five years 
ago, and two or at most three light 
horses to plow answered all purposes. 
A breaking plow, a stirring plow and 
a straight-tooth harrow, with a wagon 
and divers shovels and forks, were re- 
garded as a sufficient outfit for a man 
who was to engage in farming, wheth- 
er landlord or tenant. As we exhaust 
the vegetable matter in our soils, more 
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generally it 
was then, al- 


expensive plows are necessary, and 
more horses to the plow. We must 
have harrows of various sorts, disk 


cultivators, such as we never dreamed 
of then, any more than the western 
farmer of those days dreamed of put- 
ting up a silo or getting a manure 
spreader. 


' of trom one to three 





Even when exclusive grain farming 
is carried on, the working capital nec- 
essary has greatly increased, and still 


more so when we engage in stock 
farming. For then we must either 


which is a matter 
years, or we must 
buy it, te consume the grain and for- 
age we grow. Improved stock makes 
greater demands on the farmer than 
the scrub, and the rapid advance in 
the price of stock greatly increased 
the amount of working capital needed. 
Hands could be hired at low wages in 
those days as compared with the pres- 
ent. The farmer could get along with 
very little actual: money, for the mer- 
chant would give credit, waiting till 

1e wheat was threshed, or the corn or 
hogs were sold. All is different now, 
= money is needed. The merchant 

wants cash, and the prices of his 
wares have gone up rapidly. 

The necessity for this increased 
fixed and working capital has pro- 
foundly affected agriculture in the 
corn belt. It has increased tenantry 
until tenants now cultivate about 40 
per cent of our land. It is not difficult 
to find the reason. But few men have 
sufficient fixed and working capital to 
own and cultivate a farm of even a 
quarter section. The landlord can af- 
ford to be satisfied with 4 per cent in- 
terest on the price of his farm. In 
fact, he seldom gets that; and if the 
experience . older countries is dupli- 
cated here, will not be long until he 
will have to a satisfied with less. 

If the tenant could have fixity of 
tenure, that is, if he could be certain 
that he might stay an indefinite num- 
ber of years, so that he could take root 
in the society around him, connect 
himself with the church, and secure 
adequate education for his children, he 
would not want very badly to own a 
farm. On these rich lands it is eco- 
nomically better for most men to rent 
than to own their land, on account of 
the large fixed capital needed. It re- 
quires on the really well managed 
farm about one-third as much work- 
ing capital as fixed; that is, capital to 
grow stock or buy it, to pay the labor, 
to buy the family supplies, and in time 
of low prices enable the farmer to hold 
a non-perishable crop over for a fair 


grow our own stock, 


| price. 





This advance in the amount of fixed 
and working capital has not only 
brought with it tenantry, but it has 
brought with it a demand for credit, 
both short-time and long-time, and for 
some system of amortization which 
will enable the tenant who has fixed 
himself in the community to buy the 
land, with payments extending over a 
long period of years, at a reasonable 
rate of interest. How shall this credit 
be obtained? That is a problem con- 
fronting the western people just now. 

Credit means financial trustworthi- 
ness. Therefore, it is a part of char- 
acter, and you can not legislate char- 
acter into men. You must either de- 
velop working capital by the slow way 
of earning it, and that requires char- 
acter in the broadest sense of the 
word, or you must convince men who 
have money to lend that you are trust- 
worthy. Without this financial trust- 
worthiness, credit will not be given; 
and it would be a doubtful blessing if 
given. We heard men say thirty and 
thirty-five years ago, that if they only 
had money they could make money, 
and they would quote the old saying: 
“Money makes the mare go.” Well, it 
does generally make her go, but un- 
less the driver has character, skill and 
ability, it is more than likely to make 
her go wrong. 

The problem is not yet solved. We 
hope it will be; but it will not be 
solved by the government shoveling 
out money to any man who thinks he 
can use it, nor by making land itself a 
basis of credit at low rates of interest, 
lower than the current market rates to 
men of similar financial trustworthi- 
ness. 

It can be obtained through codépera- 
tion, as it is obtained by people who 
need it in the Old Country; but codp- 
eration means liability, limited or un- 
limited, to the members of the asso- 
ciation. It also means supervision of 
the borrower; and we are entirely too 
individualistic as yet in the corn belt 
for that. 

It is a subject requiring the most 
careful study both on the part of bor- 
rowers and lenders, of landlords and 
of those who wish to become land- 
owners and their own landlords. We 
have no patent solution to offer. This 


matter must be thought out carefully 
and honestly. 








The Composition and Value 
of Liquid Manure 


We have received from our friend, 
Professor James Hendrick, of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, Scotland, a bul- 
letin on the above subject. In one 
sense, it does not interest American 
farmers, because the experiments 
were conducted with manure from Cat- 
tle fed largely on turnips, and there- 
fore poor in quality because of the ex- 
cessive amount of water supplied by 
the turnips. In another sense, it does 
interest them, because it develops 
points of great interest to farmers un- 
der widely different conditions. A few 
extracts will make this clear: 

“The urine of animals is the most 
important part of liquid manure. It 
varies very much in composition, ac- 
cording to the food of the animals, but 
always contains a large part of the 
nitrogen and potash of the food. The 
phosphate of the food is not found in 
the urine, which contains very little 
phosphate. Urine is, therefore, a ni- 
trogenous and potassic manure, but 
not a phosphatic manure.” 

The fact that potash has greatly in- 
creased in price in Scotland makes the 
subject of the saving of manure of 
very great importance to the Scotch 
farmer. Our readers will be interest- 
ed in the following: 

“In districts where dry foods are 
mainly used, and roots are given only 
in small quantity or not at all, the 
bulk of urine is small, and it is easy to 
soak it up in the litter and retain it in 
the dung. Under such conditions, the 
dung is enriched by the nitrogen and 
potash of the urine, and it is less nec- 
essary to make special arrangements 
for dealing with liquid manure.” 

This covers exactly the point we 
have long contended in this country. 
We have never encouraged the making 
of cisterns to hold liquid manure, be- 
lieving that all that was necessary for 
saving the liquids under American 
conditions is to keep the cattle well 
bedded, and then get the manure out 
on the fields before the ammonia pass- 
es off into the air. 

Another quotation will also interest 
our readers: 

“The nitrogen and potash contained 
in the urine of animals are in solution, 
and are in a very active form, imme- 
diately available for the use of crops. 
The nitrogen of urine is, weight for 
weight, as valuable as any other kind 
of manurial nitrogen which the farmer 
can purchase. it is, for example, as 
valuable and quick in its action as the 
nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia. Sim- 
ilarly, the potash in liquid manure is 
as active and valuable as the potash 
in such well-known potash manures as 
muriate of potash or kainit. On the 
other hand, the compounds of nitro- 
gen and potash in the faeces of ani- 
mals and in the straw, which form the 
bulky constituents of the dung heap, 


are almost insoluble, break up slowly 


in the soil, and are slow in their action 
en crops. While, therefore, the dung 
and straw supply the lasting parts of 
the manure heap, which act gradually 
on plants, and are very useful for 
building up by degrees the fertility of 


the soil, the urine supplies the quick- 
acting part, which resembles expen- 


sive, concentrated, artificial manures 


in its value and in its rapid action up- | 


on crops. In a certain sense, the urine 
is the essence of the dung heap. When 
the urine is fully utilized, it should be 
much less necessary to buy expensive 
artificial nitrogenous and potassic ma- 
nures.” 

A large number of experiments were 
conducted on different farms, the li- 
quid manure being applied to grass 
lands. Our farmers may be interested 
in the results of applying it in the 
winter. It has been contended by 
many that there is great waste of ma- 
nure in hauling it out in the winter, 
farmers contending that it will he 
washed off before spring and find its 
way into the drains if on drained land, 
or into the creeks if the land is roll- 
ing. These experiments, however, 
show that there was no waste of am- 
monia, and that it made little differ- 
ence whether applied in December, 
February or March. This in a country 
where there is much more winter rain- 
fall than in the corn belt. In all cases 
there was a marked increase over the 
crop on untreated land used as a check. 

Inasmuch as our live stock are fed 
with dry feed, drinking only what wa- 
ter they want to supply the wants of 
the system, the liquid manure is small 
in amount compared with that of cat- 
tle fed from 100 to 120 pounds of tur- 








nips or other roots per day. The th ing 
for them to do, therefore, is to keep 
the cattle well bedded and see that 
the manure is not wasted through fer. 
mentation. 

Another point brought out by these 
experiments is that the manure should 
be applied to grass lands, because, ag 
the season opens up and the nitrogen 
is converted into nitrates, the grass 
roots take it up as fast as formed, and 
hence there is no waste. There would 
be waste if it was applied in winter on 
lands that are to be put in corn, for 
the reason that there would be waste 
of nitrogen until the corn roots were 
sufficiently developed to take up the 
nitrates as fast as formed. 

The conclusion for us is that if the 
farmer keeps his cattle well bedded 
and gets the manure out on grass land 
as fast as formed, there will be no 
waste. With our labor conditions, it 
would not be profitable to haul out 
Jiquid manure and sprinkle it on our 
lands, as we have seen it done in Bel- 
gium, and as it is done in Scotland. 





Spare the Calves 


We shall never forget our horror at 
seeing, when a child, a calf killed for 
veal. It may be but the sentiment of 
a child unaccustomed to the rough and 
hard things of life, but it would bea 
great thing for the farmers and for 
the people of the world, if the farm- 
ers in the corn belt had a good, strong 
dose of just that kind of sentiment for 
the next two or three years at least, 
a dose strong enough to keep them from 
killing or selling for slaughter calves 
of any of the beef or dual purpose 
breeds or of the larger types of special 
dairy cattle. For the world is going 
to be short of beef, and that means 
short of leather for boots, shoes and 
harness, and of a hundred and one 
other things for which we are depend- 
ent on cattle. 

Someone will say: I’m going out cf 
the business. Every steer I fed this 
summer lost me from twenty to thirty 
dollars. Every hog I fed on corn has 
lost me ten cents a bushel on the 
corn. All that is true; but let us not 
allow our present state of mind, for 
which there is ample excuse, to blind 
our eyes to the future. For the war 
will be over before any of our calves 
dropped this spring will go onto the 
market as feeders Or do service as 
dairy cows. This may seem prophecy 
for which there is no warrant; but the 
continuation of the war will depend 
on the proportion between it and the 
woodpile. Though the woodpile may 
be very large, the fire must burn out 
through lack of men or food or money 
or material for ammunition. 

In the meantime your calf will be 
growing. If you have good pasture, 
alfalfa or clover hay, corn fodder and 
some corn, it will grow finely and will 
bring a long price as a stocker or feed- 
er. Meanwhile it will have contrib- 
uted to the fertility of your farm. It 
will thus have helped to stop this 
great waste that is going on all over 
the country. We are not really farm- 
ing yet. We are simply using up the 
stored fertility of the ages, and will 
reach a point sooner or later when 
farming will pay only for the labor 
and very little for interest or rent. 

We have often heard farmers who 
had bought young cattle for sale say: 
“Well, I paid a dollar a head too much 
for that calf; but I’m going to forget 
about it for a month, and by that time 
it will have grown out of it.” 

The great trouble, however, is that 
farmers as a rule have not yet learned 
how to grow a calf profitably by hand. 
We say, “as a rule.” Some have 
learned it but many more have 
it yet to learn either in theory or 
practice. We had better stop and 
learn it now, make our mistakes and 
correct them. For the time of the 
great unfenced ranges is past or pass- 
ing in this country and in almost all 
countries; and it will no longer be 
possible to grow either sheep, cattle 
or horses on lands owned by the gov- 
ernment or by speculators. We shall 
not only have to learn how to grow 
calves profitably by hand, but how to 
grow cattle profitably on land worth 
one hundred dollars an acre and over. 

While the war lasts, we shall 10 
doubt have big prices for grains of all 
kinds. We may get hard hit if the 
war should close, as it is almost cer- 
tain to do, when some of us have the 
biggest stock of grain on hand and are 
obliged to take before-the-war prices. 
We will then wish we had kept both 
the calif and its dam. 
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; A Toboggan Slide 


The Latin poet Virgil in describing 
the fortunes of his hero once re- 
marked: “Easy is the descent te Aver- 
nus” (by which he meant the infernal 
ions), “but to return, that’s work; 


i ‘s labor;” in other words, “there’s 
{ rub.” This is true in all human 
experience. It’s easy to go down hill, 
perticularly when you don’t realize 

i are going down, but to get back to 


ihe high level of character or achieve- 
It takes j 


different 
pulling to go up hill. 
rhis is true of land as well as other 


ment is a matter. 


ihings. There’s a high level of fer- 
tility, and there’s a low level. The 
1 level is the eondition it was in 


naturally, whether in forest or prairie, 

th the degree of fertility which, un- 
aided by man, nature has been able to 
accumulate through all the ages past. 
Some soils are more fertile than oth- 
ers, because they have in their com- 
position, aud through climate and lo- 
cation, the original elements of fertil- 
ity. The farmer in selecting land is 
wise to this. Where he finds pine 
irees he expects sandy soil, and he 
measures the soil fertility by the va- 
riety of pin2 trees growing on it. He 
selects’ the white oak and black wal- 
nut and sugar tree lands as lands that 
.ve abundant stores of fertility, but 
» is very chary of beech and scrub 
mber of any sort. The farmers who 
elected land on the prairies took 
kindly to those that grew bluestem. 
They knew that land was rich; but 
they were chary of lands that grew 
wire grass. Even the weeds were 
measures of fertility. This is the high 
level of any particular kind of soil. 

The low level is that point at which 
the lime is gone and the vegetable 
matter, and with it the nitrogen. These 
will still produce, the produc- 
tion being measured by the amount of 
plant food that is weathered out of 
the rocks year by year. You can’t ab- 
solutely exhaust any soil unless it be 
pure sand or rock; but you can ex- 
haust it to a point where it will pay 
only for labor and the plant food arti- 
ficially supplied, and beyond this noth- 
ing. The soil is then simply a place 
for roots to spread themselves and use 
whatever plant food may be weathered 
out vear by year, or that is given them 
in the form of fertilizers. 

We ence looked over a half-acre plot 
at Rothamsted, England, on which 


b 
h 
i 
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sous 





wheat had been grown continuously for 
fifty years, without fertilization. The 
cultivation was of the best, but the 


yield was some years nothing on ac- 
count of drouth, and the next year per- 
haps fifteen bushels, averaging about 
eight; while the average yield in Eng- 
land was about thirty-two bushels un- 
der proper methods. 

The point we want to impress upon 
our readers, and especially upon those 
who are growing grain for sale, is that 
they are surely though slowly sliding 
down from this high level of fertility 
to the low level. It is only a question 
of time when they will reach there, 
and their land will have low commer- 
cial value, because its productive value 
is so small that it does not pay for 
anything more than low wages for the 
labor put upon it. 

The first thing that is exhausted is 
the vegetable matter, and we are ex- 
hausting that at a very rapid rate even 
on the best lands. We have lands in 
the corn belt that will produce paying 
crops for thirty years, some possibly 
for forty; but the end is just as cer- 
iain as that constant checking on a 
bank account without new deposits 
leads to an overdrawn account. 

The next thing to be exhausted is 
the lime. The more land is cultivated, 
‘he faster the lime is exhausted. Then 
it becomes acid (we prefer the word 
“sour”’), refuses to grow legumes, and 
tie farmer is obliged to grow the crops 
such as wheat and corn, and other 
£rains and grasses that can be grown 
in acid soils. As he can not grow 
1efumes, he can no longer get nitro- 
fen from the air. From that time on 

’ slide downward becomes more like 
a toboggan. 

_The ‘next thing exhausted 
‘osphorus. No matter how much pot- 
sh you may have in your soil, the 


I 
a 
Phosphorus becomes the limiting fac- 
t 
if 


is the 


or, and the crop can use the potash 
'y in the proportion that it has avail- 
allie phosphorus. Then we are on a to 


| 


“can not. 





boggan stide indeed; and it is only a 
short time until the productive qual- 
ity of the land is so low that it won’t 
pay expenses. My good friend on fat 
land, this is where your children or 
grandchildren are coming to, if you 
don't believe this and regard us as 
“the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness;” but the wearing out of land is 
as certain as the wearing out of the 
human frame. It's only a question cf 
time. We wish some of our skeptical 
readers would take a little trip with us 
this morning. Let us ed’ back to New 
Engiand. When in the Connecticut 
Valley last summer, the rickest part of 
New England, we were told that the 
soil there was simpiy a place to hold 
plants, and that the custom was to 
feed the plants the soil. No 
cne ¢ s of far: beck there with- 
out using commer fertilizers. 

We frequently get letters from our 











readers, asking us abcut the aban- 
doned farms of New York and New 
England. They are simply farras that 
have gone down ‘to the low levei of 


fertility, just where.we are going in 
time. it does not pay to work them 
any longer, and they are either al- 
lowed to grow up in timber, or else the 
crop that is grown on them is fed by 
commercial fertilizers. We are some- 
times asked whby it is that farms in 
that section ar_ offered for less than 
the cost of the buildings and fences. 
The answer is that they have reached 
a low level of fertility, just where we 
are going. The same is true in some 
parts of Pennsylvania and _ eastern 
Ohio. The land once produced fairly 
well, but preduces scantily now, main- 
ly because the vegetable matter is ex- 
hausted; they have become somewhat 
acid and can not grow legumes. The 
grain crops grown on them have been 
hauled off to the nearest station, and 
prices have been so high that they 
could not afford to feed cattle. The 
soil has lost its vegetable matter. 
There are weeds, however, that can 
grow on soil badly exhausted, hardy 
beggars which can thrive where grains 
Nature is always trying to 
get something to grow on the land, and 
it grows what it can. 

Let us visit the valley of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, the home of the 
human race, which once supported the 
vast populations of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, whose rulers aimed to dominate 
the world. What are they producing 
now? They have been lying fallow 
practically for two thousand years. 
Some time scientific agriculture will 
utilize this fertility that has been 
weathered out of the rocks and sands 
during all these centuries, and it will 
again become the garden spot of the 
world. They have reached the low 
level of fertility, and nature is trying 
to restore them. 

But, you say, how about England? 
England has kept her soil rich by rob- 
bing ‘other nations of fertility. Let us 
read what Liebig, the noted agricul- 
tural chemist of Germany, wrote long 
years ago: “England is robbing all 
other countries of their fertility. Al- 
ready in her eagerness for bones she 
has turned up the battlefields of Leip- 
sic, and Waterloo, and of the Crimea; 
already from the catacombs of Sicily 
she has carried away the skeletons of 
many. successive generations. Like a 
vampire she hangs upon the neck of 
Europe, nay, of the whole world, and 
sucks the heart blood from nations 
without a thought of justice towards 
them, without a shadow of lasting ad- 
vantage to herself.” 

Let us read what a modern English- 
man, E. J. Russell, in “The Fertility of 
the Soil,” says: 

“Thus the modern English farmer 
keeps up the fertility of his soil by im- 
porting phosphates from the United 
States, Tunis, Algeria, Belgium and 
France; nitrates from Chili; potas- 
sium salts from Germany. He also 
imports grains—maize, wheat, barley, 
oil ‘seeds, ete., rich in valuable fer- 
tilizing materials, from the United 
States, Russia, Roumania, Argentina, 
3ritish East Indies, Canada and other 
parts of the Empire. Thus a prodig- 
ious transfer of soil fertility is tak- 
ing place from these countries to our 
own. The process at present is enor- 
mously wasteful.” 

China is the only nation that has 
been able to maintain its soil fertility 
for milleniums, and until recently with- 
out the use of commercial fertilizers. 
But she has done it by saving all 
waste, both human and animal, the silt 
from her canals, the brush and leaves 
from her forests. 

The problem of the American farm- 
er, therefore, and particularly of the 








corn belt farmer, is to maintain fertil- 
ity and not get on the smooth, pleas- 
ant, easy slide from the high level to 
the low, which becomes faster and 
faster until, when the phosphorus is 
exhausted it becomes a toboggan slide. 





Keeping a Cow for the Chance 
of a Calf 


During the eighties it was quite pos- 
sible in the corn belt to keep a cow 
for the chance of a calf. We have kept 
hundreds of them, and made money at 
it. We could herd them on the open 
prairie from the first of May to the 
first or middle of October, at a dollar 
a head, the cost of our own herder, or 
we could put them in a neighboring 
herd. During that time the young stuff 
would gain two hundred pounds or 
more. The cows, if they failed to have 
calves, could be turned off as_ beef, 
provided there was plenty of good 
blue-stem grass. The herd could be 
kept through the winter at an ex- 
pense of less than 40 cents a month, 
from the time the first corn field was 


husked until the first of March. Dur- 
ing March and April it used to cost us 
about a dollar and a quarter a monih 
per head. There would be profit in 
selling these calves at ten dollars, or 
even less, at weaning time. This was 
in western Iowa. Farmers in eastern 
Iowa, or even in Illinois, sent their 
cattle out to this open range, and 
could afford to keep a cow even on 
their higher priced land, for the 
chance of a calf. 

As lands advanced in price, the prof- 
its decreased in about the same pro- 
portion, and it was no longer profitable 
to keep a cow for the chance of a calf. 
As this became apparent, creameries 
came in, and for a while farmers in 
the corn belt states found it more prof- 
itable to Duy calves from their neigh- 
bors, who got a profit in the milk. 

This was not always satisfactory, 
because when the creamery business 
was new, many of the patrons did not 
know how to grow a calf by hand. 
Besides, many of them brought in the 
smaller dairy breeds, and the buyers 
regarded the steers from them as un- 
fit to eat even cheap corn. There was 
plenty of cheap range land left, how- 
ever, and it was better to buy calves 
from cows raised on these cheap lands 
and sold at the Missouri river markets, 
than it was to send the calves out to 
pasture. So these great stocker mar- 
kets at Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joe, 
Sioux City, and Chicago were devel- 
oped; and we should have gone on in 
this way indefinitely, had it not been 
that the fencing up of the range coun- 
try increased the cost of raising a calf 
until, as this year, feeders have cost 
farmers as much per hundredweight 
as they are now getting for the fin- 
ished product. 

This brings up again the question: 
Where are we going to get our feed- 
ers? Once there were two ways of 
getting them: to buy them from 
creamery patrons, or to buy them at 
the stocker markets. Now there is a 
third way, and that is to raise them 
yourself. A good many farmers have 
a great dislike to milking cows; and 
since the automobile came in, the boys 
like it even less than their fathers. 
For the cows must be milked about 
the time the family, having done the 
day’s work, want to take a spin; and 
the boys say, “Dad, what’s the use of 
bothering with this? Let the cow raise 
her own calf.” 

At once the question comes up: Can 
this be done on land worth two hun- 
dred dollars an acre, a hundred and 
fifty, a hundred? A couple of years 
ago, we listened to a lecture by the 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment of a western agricultural college. 
He pointed out how the farmer on 
high priced land could make 12 per 
cent rental by sitting in the shade and 
watching the calves do the milking, to 
the great satisfaction of the calf and 
the black, hornless dam. Of course, 
everybody who knew anything about 
the business laughed. The “wisdom 
of the wise” seemed utter foolishness 
to the farmer. Even if it were true 
that the well-to-do farmer could bring 
in fancy stock, finish it in good shape 
for baby beef, and make a good profit, 
it would not be true of the ordinary 
farmer with limited means. 

The question comes up: What is 
this farmer with limited means to do? 





If he is a stockman, he can’t afford to 
go out of the stock business and sell 
his land piecemeal to the elevators. 
He must stay in the stock business, if 
he is to maintain the fertility of his 
soil. The only thing left for him to do 
is to go back to the original method of 
the later eighties and early nineties, 
and buy calves from patrons of the 
creamery. These men will have calves 
to sell. If a man has twenty cows and 
averages say sixteen calves a year, it 
is only a question of time when he 
will be overstocked. Therefore, he 
must sell calves. 

He will either have to do that or 
grow fancy stock for fancy baby beef, 
and cheapen the feed cost by improv- 
ing his pastures, so that instead of 
needing two acres to keep a cow dur- 
ing the summer season, he can keep 
it on one or at most one and a half 
acres. Then he will grow fewer acres 
of corn, and maintain the fertility of 
his land by the application of manure, 
harvest the corn, and put it in the silo. 
If there is any other way of keeping 2 
cow for the chance of a calf, or of 
making four per cent interest, on the 
appraised value of land in the corn 
belt, and at the same time maintain- 
ing fertility, we would like some of our 
readers to point it out. The object of 
this article is simply to point out what 
we are up against. 





Barren Stalks in the Corn 
Field 


If the farmer on rich land could se- 
cure a full stand and retain it, there 
would be no difficulty in increasing our 
yields of corn, and on the best lands 
growing from eighty to a hundred 
bushels per acre. This full stand would 
vary from two to four stalks to the 
hill, depending on the season, the 
width of the planter, and the fertility 
of the soil. 

One of the difficulties which has not 
yet been overcome, however, is a con- 
siderable percentage of barren stalks. 
We do not mean barrenness resulting 
from poor soil or drouth, or too thick 
planting for the soil or season, but the 
considerable percentage of stalks that, 
under the most favorable surroundings 
and the best cultivation, refuse to 
grow an ear or even to try to grow 
one. Our readers have ail noticed 


these. They taper from the root to 
the top, have thick, fleshy leaves, in- 
clining to rednéss in color, and the 
leaves are inclined to stand upward, 
in marked contrast to a stalk of less 
size, an ear bending down, and the 
grain sticking out of the end of the 
shuck. This is the kind of barren 
stalk that gives us trouble. 

A number of experimenters have 
found that by protecting a stalk ad- 
joining, that has a show for a good 
ear, and then pollenizing it from the 
pollen from a barren stalk, there is a 
marked increase in the number of bar- 
ren stalks from this seed. How to 
breed out this barrenness is one of 
the problems that is engaging the at- 
tention of our corn scientists. We do 
not offer any solution, but simply 
make a suggestion: 

The corn plant has the masculine 
and the feminine on the same stalk— 
the silk and the pistol, the pollen and 
the ovary. May it not be that in these 
barren stalks, the masculine predomi- 
nates, just as sometimes it does in 
cows and in brood sows? Any experi- 
enced breeder can tell by the look of a 
heifer whether she is likely to be a 
shy breeder or prolific; the same with 
gilts. The same is true of sires that 
have a feminine look, a cow-like ap- 
pearance. These animals, while sires, 
never advance the quality of the breed. 
We never expect much from a heifer 
that has a steery look; the masculine 
predominates. There is a masculine 
and feminine in both sires and dams. 

May it not be that in these barren 
stalks we have run up against a big 
problem, one incapable of solution? 
We don’t know. We are simply mak- 
ing a~-suggestion to our scientific 
friends. In stock breeding, we want a 
bull to look like a bull, and a cow to 
look like a cow; and we don’t expect 
any good results from any other mat- 
ing. But since the masculine and the 
feminine are both in the corn stalk, is 
it possible to overcome this tendency 
of nature to mix things up a little dif- 
ferently? 
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As Others See Us 


Mr. Frederick Davenport contributes 


a series of articles to The Outlook, en- 


titled “On the Trail of Progress and 
Reaction in the West.” In the issue of 
April 21st, the third article of the se- 
ries, entitled, “America in the Mak- 
ing,” deals with conditions in Illinois 


and Iowa. It is sometimes a good 
thing to know how others see us, and 
particularly in times like these, when 
a wave of reaction follows close upon 
a wave of progress. Our Iowa readers 
may be interested in the following: 

“Fifteen years ago, observers of 
Tewa were struck with the somewhat 
run-down tone of its public and social 
life The decadence of the church, 
the dejected tenants of the land, the 
low state of ‘railroad’ politics, im- 
pressed beholders. Prosperity and the 
ficifting edge cf the splendid Cummins 
grovp of political progressives have 
changed all that, and prosperity is en- 
titled to much credit. Corn and hogs 
are at the bottom of moral progress in 
Towa. The growing demand for the 
chief commodities which the state pro- 
duces, the rise in price of these food 
supplies, have in various ways pro- 
foundly benefited the state. 

“Prosperity has quickened the social 
spirit. In the place of the old indi- 
vidualistic and decadent churches, the 
new centers of religion in the agricul- 
tural districts are socially concerned 
with the happiness and contentment 
of all the people here and now. The 
joys and comforts of prosperity have 
opened the eyes of the people to see 
that their soil is their chief asset, and 
that their land policy should be their 
chief concern. A commission of qual- 
ified men has been looking into the 
system of tenantry that has grown up 
in lowa. They find that forty per cent 
of the farms are now occupied by ten- 
ants, and most of the leases are for 
only one year. The tendency of this 
is toward the impoverishment of the 
land. There is no ‘incentive for the 
tenant to replenish the land or to im- 
prove the fertility of the soil. He 
works it to its limit, and moves on out 
of the state, for lowa has decreased 
somewhat in population in the last ten 
years, in spite of her prosperity. The 
skimming, tripping habit has got into 
the blood, and a certain proportion of 
the tenant farmers have moved on to- 
ward the coast or into the Canadian 
northwest. Governor Clarke, of Iowa, 
in a message this year which is full of 
human interest, declares it to be the 
very first duty of Iowa to preserve her 
soil and to exercise her sovereignty 
through a law relating to landlord and 
tenant. The fixing of the conditions 
of tenantry, long-term leases, a com- 
pensation to the occupier for improve- 
ments and fertility added to the land 
by him, a coéperative system of dis- 
tribution so that the agriculturist may 
realize more from his productive toil, 
the development of rural credit under 
the fostering care of the state, so that 
safe loans for improvement purposes 
may be obtained by the farmer as 
readily as by the manufacturer—these 
are the great social ideas which are 
revolving in the minds of the people 
of lowa. 

“Lest I give the impression that 
Towa is a Utopia, let me say that I am 
speaking of the dominant trend of the 
present leadership of the state, and of 
the attitude of mind of the people 
which prevails after a thing is talked 
out. It would of course be possible to 
point to more than one instance of 
narrowness and temporary blindness 
on the part of the electorate. Only this 
year a wave of public retrenchment 
and financial reform, which fortunately 
is sweeping the country. struck Iowa. 
Iowa has a stately capitol building, 
and a beautiful monument to the sol- 
giiers of the great war, standing upon 
what might be a commanding slope. 
But, from a distance, you can see only 
the peak of the capitol, because of a 
motiey collection of shacks and sheds 
which surround it. At the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, an appropria- 
tion of nearly a million dollars was 
authorized for the purpose of purchas- 
ing and clearing away this circle of 
ugliness. The consequence was that 
the voters turned on the legislators, 
and three-quarters of the lower house 
were defeated for re-election on this 
issue. But the greatly needed improve- 
ment will soon have the commenda- 
tion of everybody. All of which illus- 
trates the precarious nature of public 
service in a democracy.” 

As Mr. Davenport says, Governor 
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Clarke’s message is “full of human in- 
terest,” but the last general assembly 
some way could not see any human 
interest in it, and paid scant attention 
to the recommendations of the gov- 
ernor. It was largely “seed sown by 
the wayside,” and we fear that “the 
fowls of the air” picked most of it up. 
Mr. Davenport goes on to say: 

“If the conditions of tenantry could 
be improved in Iowa, with long leases 
and a wise credit system for improve- 
ments, Iowa could absorb slowly many 
thousands of the right sort of immi- 
grants seeking with their families a 
permanent home. And the state would 
be the better for it. It is throughout 
the western farming commonwealths 
that the steady assimilation of mil- 
lions of agriculturists from the Old 
World would be of incalculable advan- 
tage the country. It is, of course, pre- 
cisely there, in the production of food 
stuffs, that the volume of immigration 
is needed, rather than as a congested 
and exploited proletariat mass in the 
factories of New England and the 
east.” 

Our readers in Illinois may be inter- 
ested in some things Mr. Davenport 
has to say about that state: 

“Chicago and Springfield are, of 
course, the great centers of influence 
and information in Illinois. ' Spring- 
fieid is like Albany—you can smell it 
when you get off the train. It is as if 
the corpse of the commonwealth were 
lying around somewhere unburied. In 
Springfield is the home of Lincoin, one 
of the shrines of the nation, but the 
municipal adminstration of Springfield 
—even in its commission form—is far 
from successful as an experiment in 
self-government. There is the noble 
portrait of Lincoln looking benignly 
down upon the halls of legislation in 
the state capitol, but it looked down 
upon the evil mazes and designs of the 
Lorimor jackpot gang, a disgrace as 
deep and dark as clouds the pages of 
any commonwealth in the Union. But 
the spirit of Lincoln still broods over 
lilinois. It is a death-grapple between 
the spirit of Lincoin and the spirit of 
Lorimor, and my belief is that the 
spirit of Lincoln is slowly but surely 
winning in that state.” 

Again: 

“Now, one of the great obstacles to 
social and political progress in Illinois, 
as in the state of New York, is the 
amount of unlikeness in the popula- 
tion. In New York there is the great 
composite city and there is the more 
or less homogeneous up-state farmer; 
and the two have faced each other 
with their antagonisms for much long- 
er than a generation, and they are at it 
yet. Every session of the legislature 
is a struggle between these opposing 
groups. So in Illinois there is Chicago, 
with the foreign-born element very 
largely centered in Cook county, while 
the population map of southern Iili- 
nois shows white with the native 
stock. And so there is diversity of 
interests and of problems. And the 
troubles are not all in Chicago. There 
is a native one running through Ad- 


ams county, Ohio; through Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and on into Illinois, 
where the mental inertia and moral 


backwardness and soddenness of cor- 
rupt political practice at first glance 
seem to augur ill for the future of self- 
government in America. And the pros- 
pect of a rather easy extension of this 
practice to the debauchery of the for- 
eign-born voters or their children can 
be contemplated only with alarm. I 
do not think fhe evil is so great that 
it can not be rooted out. It is in the 
process of being uprooted just now in 
the middle west. We are beginning to 
understand the causes of suffrage de- 
bauchery. One cause is unquestionably 
the cupidity of a certain type of na- 
tive individual voter. If patriotism 
had not died in his soul, the agents of 
the corrupt political machine could not 
reach him. And the amazing thing is 
that this decay of political virtue is 
not simply among the human down- 
and-outs, but among a large fringe of 
voters who pass for reputable citizens. 
If the names of the ‘floaters’ on the 
little lists of the lieutenants of the po- 
litical machines for the last twenty 
years could be published, in most com- 
munities it would jar complacency. 
3ut there is another side. A wide ex- 
tension of the whole system of the 
debauchery of the suffrage has grown 
up in America since the Civil War, 
owing to the fact that the boss has 
had a backing during a considerable 
part of that period of large corporate 
funds in the shape of campaign con- 
tributions. The impression of politics 
which many ‘average citizens’ have 





got, is that it is a game played for the 
office-holder and the selfish aggran- 
dizement and prosperity of an inner 
machine group, and many 2 man who 
is not by any means devoid of con- 
science has deluded himself into the 
belief that, if he leaves the plow or 
the ax to go to the polling place to 
help put into power one set of selfish 
schemers instead of another set of the 
same sort, he ought to be paid at least 
for the loss of his time. With the fall- 
ing off of machine influence, with the 
decline of irresponsible contributions 
from corporations, with the increasing 
conscience about such matters now 
developing in the country, and with a 
practical law that will punish the vote- 
buyer an4d leave the vote-seller free to 
testify with immunity, we may look, I 
think, for some relief from corrupt 
practice, which, if allowed to extend 
among the foreign-born and their chil- 
dren, would soon gravely imperil the 
foundations of personal and national 
liberty. 

“Against great odds, Illinois is fight- 
ing hard and gaining ground. The 
spirit of Lincoln is winning against 
the spirit of Lorimor.” 

All of the above will be mighty in- 
teresting reading to our readers who 
are not candidates for office, and who 
desire greatly to see their states de- 
velop a high type of American citizen- 
ship. 


A Corn Contest and What 
It Did 


A corn contest financed by a bank 
of Waterloo and conducted under the 
auspices of the Blackhawk Farm Im- 
provement Association has done much 
to establish a variety of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent corn which is particularly adapt- 
ed and suited to conditions of that 
county. This particular strain is 
known as Blackhawk County Reid’s. 
It is characterized by its earliness and 
its superior qualities. The strain has 
been grown in that county for a num- 
ber of years and the corn contest did 
much to acquaint farmers with its 
superior value over other strains. This 
year a larger proportionate acreage is 
being planted to the Blackhawk 
County Reid’s type. 

In order to get the farmers acquaint- 
ed with the proposed contest circular 
letters were mailed to every farmer 
in Blackhawk county early in the 
spring of 1914. The letters were fol- 
lowed up with two banquets later in 
the spring. Two or three farmers from 
each township were invited and the 
meetings were attended by other busi- 
ness men from Waterloo and towns of 
the county. They arranged to hold 
township meetings to arouse enthusi- 
asm and to explain details of the con- 
test. 

At the meetings, A. A. Berger, farm 
adviser of that county, discussed the 
subject of corn and corn growing, ex- 
plaining how even an increase of a 
bushel to the acre above the average 
yield would add more than $50,000 to 
the net income of the county. An 
official of the bank explained how 
$1,300 would be divided among the 
winners of the contest. The result of 
the meetings was that 330 contestants 





entered and these were scattered 
throughout the county. Seven corn 
clubs were organized and _ regular 


meetings held during the entire sea- 
son. 

Rules of the contest made it possible 
for every corn grower of Blackhawk 
county to enter. A feature was the 
absence of rules. The acre plot could 
be either square or rectangular, but it 
had to be at least four rods wide. It 
could be planted by itself or selected 
from any part of the field. Contes- 
tants had the privilege of either check- 
ing or drilling. More than one entry 
was allowed from a farm, but the rules 
stipulated that only one of the first 
five prizes would be awarded to one 
farm. There were no entry fees and 
all corn exhibited at the show was to 
remain the property of the grower. 
Prizes for the best acre yields ranged 
from $200 down to $10, there being 23 
cash prizes making a total of $1,000. 
Prizes in the boys’ and girls’ corn con- 
tests ranged from $100 down to $25, 
there being six of them making a total 
of $300. 

In awarding, yield as determined by 
weight and moisture test counted 75 
per cent, while type, maturity and 
quality of the 30-ear sample exhibited 
counted 25 per cent. The show was 
held in connection with the Waterloo 
dairy congress in October. The 330 





samples required a space of 12 feet 
wide and 210 feet long. Exhibits from 
each township were shown by them. 
selves and this was also true with the 
exhibits of the boys’ and girls’ con. 
tests. 

Winning samples contained 12 Black. 
hawk County Reid’s, 6 Reid’s, 1 Leam. 
ing, 2 Yellow Mixed, and 2 white re. 
sembling Silver Mine. The highest 
yield of field weight corn allowing 79 
pounds to the bushel was 114.2 bush. 
els while the lowest yield was 481 
bushels. The average was 80.7 bush. 
els. After all moisture in excess of 12 
per cent had been deducted the high. 
est yield was 96.5 bushels, the lowest 
40.9 bushels and the average 67.37 
bushels. 

The superior value of Blackhawk 
County Reid’s was shown when its 
yields were compared with other va. 
rieties commonly grown in that coun- 
ty. Twenty-three samples of the 
Blackhawk County Reid’s type aver. 
aged 72.6 bushels of air dry corn as 
compared with 66.5 bushels of regu. 
lar Reid’s and with 63.5 bushels of the 
other varieties named. Mr. Burger ig 
encouraging more corn growers to 
change over to the county type of 
Reid’s and he is using the facts estab. 
lished by this contest to persuade the 
farmers of the merit of the locally de- 
veloped corn. 


Soy Beans for Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way to sow the 
Mammoth Yellow soy bean for seed? 
Some tell me to drill in at the rate of 
a bushel to the acre; others advise 
three pecks, while still others say dou- 
ble row with the corn planter. Still 
others advise drilling in a single row 
with the corn planter, and cultivating 
in the same way as corn. I have seven 
bushels to sow, and want to secure a 
good seed crop.” 

Everything considered, we believe 
that in the average season the largest 
seed crop of soy beans will be secured 
by drilling in rows two and a half feet 
apart, at the rate of three pecks per 
acre. This means that cultivation 
must be given. A fair seed crop can 
be secured by drilling in solid in the 
same way as small grain, at the rate 
of from six to eight pecks per acre. If 
this is done, no cultivation will be re- 
quired, and the quality of the straw 
will be better. The yield of grain, 
however, will probably be from five to 
ten bushels less per acre. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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OPENING OF DALLES CELILO CANAL. The completion of the Dalles Celilo canal, whick MOTORCYCLE FOR RURAL CARRIER. A motorcycle for this rural carrier makes it possible ' 
was started in 1905, opens a steamer lane from Astoria, Oregon, to Lewiston, Idaho. The canal has @ for him to cover his route in a few hours. After fnishing the trip he has half a day to devote to his { 
minimum depth of eight feet, ten passing basins and five locks. It cost six million dollars. The farming operations. The prompt service made possible by the specd with which he can get over the 
event is being properly celebrated in the Northwest. Copyright by U.& U. — ground is appreciated by the rural patrons. 
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RESCUING THE SUBMARINE “F-4’’.. The photos show scenes in Honolulu harbor, where they are trying to bring the U. S. submarine “F-4” to the surface. On account of the depth of the water and 
listance from necessary apparatus, progress has been slow. The first object grappled turned out to be a lost anchor, which is seen on the barge. The sunken submarine was finally located by a diver 
vent down 288 feet, a record breaking distance. The boatis lying on a smooth sandy bottom and the superstructure is caved in, the hull being filled with water. The cause of the disaster has not been 
ned. The craft cost the government $500,000. Copyright by U. & U. 
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thie v1 INCUBATOR ON COMMERCIAL POULTRY FARM. Thousands of chicks are hatched in GIRL MINE WORKERS IN BELGIUM. Girls from 15 to 20 years of age serve as coal heavers 
ae a-sive incubator. It has anideal heating and ventilating arrangement and the temperature and Passersin Belgium. It is estimated at least 40,000 have been employed thusly. Conditions have 
Pt ‘regulated to the fraction of a degree. The men in the rear are filling it preparatory to the _—_— been so improved within the last few years that at the present time these girls are allowed to work 
bring hatch. DO more than ten hours a day. Copyright by Brown & Dawson. from U. & U. 
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Council of Co-Operative 
Associations 


The National Council of Farmers’ 
Codperative Associations met in Chi- 
cago on April 20th. It was decided to 
give special attention the coming year 
to helping to secure the adoption by 
farmers’ elevator companies of a uni- 
form system of accounting and the 
employment of experienced auditors. 
An investigation will also be made of 
the possibility of the terminal ele- 
vator question, the object being to de- 
termine the propriety of the attempt 
at the present time to operate ter- 
minal elevators. If the national coun- 
cil should succeed in its effort to es- 
tablish a uniform sysiem of account- 
ing and auditing, by which the ac- 
counts of every farmers’ coéperative 
elevator company will be checked up 
each year, it will have done a splendid 
work. The officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. W. Danforth, Washington, Ii- 
linois; vice-president, W. J. Ray, Colo, 
Iowa; secretary and treasurer, A. W. 
Shorthill, Hamptoh, Nebraska. Offi- 
cers of farmers’ elevator companies 
who desire to learn more about the 
work of this national council can se- 
cure full information by corresponding 
with Mr. Shorthill. 





Treating Seed Corn to Pre- 
vent Insect and Other 
Damage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Kindly tell me how to treat my 
seed corn for the prevention of worms 
and insects at planting time. I want 
to plant twenty acres of second sod, 
and would like to plant about the 
10th of May.” 

A number of methods have been 
advised by different corn belt farmers 
—but none have proved universally 
Satisfactory. One man claims that by 
leaving his corn in the meat house 
when smoking, he is able to prevent 
considerable damage. The Kansas 
station has advised dipping the seed 
corn in warm tar, and then spreading 
out and carefully drying, so that the 
kernels will not stick together. Some 
pour a little kerosene in with the corn 
in the planter box. Others mix a little 
sulphur with the corn in the planter 
box. To keep away plant lice, the Ili- 
nois station recommends putting. at 
the time of planting, with a fertilizer 
attachment, a mixture of bone meal, 
alcohoi and oil of tansy. None of these 
methods have proven widely success- 
ful. and we do not advise our readers 
to try any of them except as an experi- 
ment. There seems to be no satisfac- 
tory way of treating seed corn to pre- 
vent insect and squirrel damage. Un- 
der ordinary conditions, the best thing 
to do is to. plow the ground rather 
early in the spring, and work it fre 
quently. By so doing, the insects are 
deprived of their ordinary food during 
April and early May. Some are starved 
out and others are killed by the mov- 
ing of the soil. Many of our readers 
are of the belief that by stirring the 
ground in late May, it is possible to 
kill many cutworms. Besides cultivat- 
ing the ground thoroughly early in the 
spring, about the only practical thing 
which can be done is to re-plant if 
necessary. 


Alfalfa Pests 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“We have an acre patch of alfalfa 
eight years old, from which we have 
harvested three crops a year, and gen- 
erally four. Last year the fourth crop 
was attacked by some insect that ate 
all the leaves or killed them, so that 
they fell off. The new crop is now 
being worked on by what I suppose is 
the same thing. The lower leaves look 
rusty, and many of the upper ones are 
crimped or rolled. Two years ago, I 
had a clover crop taken by a some- 
what similar thing. I am unable to 
find the worm or bug that is doing the 
mischief.” 


We can not tell for certain just 
what insect is causing the damage. 
Most of the pests, however, which at- 
tack alfalfa in this way can be de- 
stroyed by giving the alfalfa a thor- 
ough disking, after each crop of hay is 








cut. In case our correspondent finds 
any worms or beetles which he sus- 
pects are doing the damage, he should 
send them at once to the state ento- 
mologist at Urbana. 





Brome Grass 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like to have you discuss 
bromus inermis in your columns.” 

Brome grass might be called the 
timothy of the arid northwest. Like 
timothy, ‘it is used both for pasture 
and hay. Unlike timothy, it is rather 
more valuable for its pasture than for 
hay. Like blue grass, brome grass has 
strong underground root-stocks, which 
enabie it te spread rapidly, and form 
a dense sod. It grows much more 
rankly than blue grass, and may reach 
a height of three or four feet. Under 
favorable conditions, the hay yield is 
from two to four tons per acre. After 
the third year, however, brome grass 
tends to become sod-bound, and when 
this condition prevails, the yield of 
hay is very low. The feeding value of 
both hay and pasture is considered es 
fully equal to timothy. The pasture is 
very palatable, and some people claim 





that cattie prefer it even to biue grass. | 


It begins to grow early in the spring, 
and continues late in the fall. It has 
a marked advantage over blue grass 
pasture, in that it withstands drouth. 
It is undoubtedly the best pasture 
grass for cultivated land of the dry 
northwest. 

Under corn belt conditions, al- 
though we have long advised experi- 
menting with brome grass, the pou- 
larity of the plant does not seem to 
increase. The plant does not seem to 
be at its best under conditions where 
the summers are hot and fairly moist. 
It much prefers the dry and compara- 
tively cool summers of the Dakotas 
and Canada. We still think that brome 
grass is worth experimenting with in 
the corn belt. Those who wish to try 
growing it should seed it in the spring 
at the rate of twenty pounds per acre. 
Like all grasses, it prefers a firm seed 
bed. The seed is so light that it is 
better broadcasted than drilled. The 
first year after seeding, brome grass 
will not do much. The second year it 
will give a fair hay crop, the third year 
an excellent hay crop, and thereafter 
it is best used for pasture, unless it is 
disked thoroughly once or twice a year 
to prevent sod binding, which so great- 
ly reduces the hay yield. 





——, 


Fence Post Treatment Pays 
if fence post preservation were prae. 
ticed in Iowa, a good many millions og 
dollars could be saved every few years, 
A long series of tests by the Iowa ey. 
periment station shows that the length 
of life of fence posts is multiplied sey. 
eral times through treatment with cre 
osote oil. It is estimated that a yi. 
low or cottonwood post treated entire 
will last from twenty to twenty-five 
years, whereas, one not treated wi 
last only from four to six years. Tp 
treat a willow post costs about 9% 
cents. If it lasts twenty-five years, 
and interest on the expense is counteg 
at 6 per cent compound, the annual 
cost of treatment will be 2.6 cents. 

It has been found effective to treat 
only that part of the post which goes 
into the ground. If only the bottom 
three feet are given preservation treat. 
ment, the cost will run about as fof 
lows: White cedar, 7 cents; cottop- 
wood, 6.5 cents; soft maple, 8 cents: 
green ash, 8.5 cents; willow, 9.5 cents. 
A good average absorption of creosote 
oil is 4 pounds, costing about 2 cents 
pound. A bulletin on fence post preg. 
ervation is soon to be issued. 
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by building co-operative tires. 


us make—and more beside. 


reductions. 


the total to 45 per cent. 








outs. Yet that one extra— 


Goodyear attained the top place in the tire field 
We have given you every saving you have helped 


The more you bought the better we built them, 
and the lower we sold them to you. 


Three Reductions 
Note that in two years we made three big price 
The last—on February 1st—brought 


Yet in those two years we maae expensive im- 
provements—two of them very expensive. 
in one iota has the tire been skimped. 


Hidden Extras 
Note that every hidden extra is retained. Our 
Fortified Tire is still ““On-Air” cured to save blow- 
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The Co-operative Tire 


of cost. 


And not 


than ever in some sizes. 
tough, resistless grips. 

Those extras—all exclusive to Goodyear—are all 
retained, despite our price reductions. 


Still That $100,000 
And we still spend on experts—on laboratory work 
—$100,000 yearly. That is to test tires built in dif- 
ferent ways, to learn how to build them better. And 
every improvement we discover is adopted regardless 


Years ago these extras compelled a price one- 
fifth more than others. 
tires by the hundreds of thousands. 
came—as it is today—the world’s largest-selling tire. 

As this multiplied output brought our cost down, 
your cost came down too. Last year we built about 
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It still has those sharp, 


Yet men flocked to these 
Goodyear be- 











one tire for every car in use. 





used by no one else—costs 








us $450,000 yearly. 
It still has our exclusive 
No-Rim-Cut feature. It has 


in each base 126 braided 
piano wires to make the tire 
secure. It has hundreds of 
rubber rivets, formed before 
vulcanization, to combat loose 


treads. 
Our All-Weather tread is 
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Fortified ,Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
Fortified ) Loose Lage ; x ney oo rivets. 
Again st \Insecurity—by rai piano wires. 
Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 





This year you get in Good- 
years a value never before 
known in tires. 













Join in this co-operation: 
Ally yourself with the largest 
maker, and the one who 
serves you best. Thus you 


will help to make Goodyear 


tires better and cheaper still. 








still double - thick; thicker 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear “Tivo Saver” Accessation cleo Goodyear “Wing” Carstege Ties andi ether Types 


Any dealer will supply you. 
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Story of Champion Tomato 
Raiser 


Miss Eloise Parsons, of Page county, 
Jowa, is the young woman whose rec- 
ord in the Department of Agriculture’s 
garden and canning clubs was the best 
of the thousands made by members in 
the thirty-three northern states. Miss 
Parsons obtained a yield of 5,918 
pounds of tomatoes from her tenth of 


an acre plot. Her costs were $15.61, 
and her net profits were $115.57. Her 
costs cover every item of expense in 
raising the crop, including rent of 
Jand, her own time (estimated at 10 
cents an hour), fertilizers and sprays. 
che describes some of her difficulties 


jn obtaining this result as follows: 

“! decided I would try and have ripe 
tomatoes very early, and so obtain 
good prices for them. So in the lat- 
ter part of February, I planted the 
early variety in three boxes, which I 


placed on a shelf in front of the south 
windows in the diningtroom. In a short 
time they came through, and grew rap- 
idly. But they began to grow tall and 


dly, so in the latter part of March 
ansplanted part of them into small 





spi! 
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pasteboard boxes, one plant in each. 
By doing this, I could move them to 
the open without disturbing the roots, 
and hindering the development of the 
plants. Then as soon as it was warm 
enough, | set the rest in a cold frame, 
four inches apart each way. In the 
first of April, I planted the late variety 
in the hot bed. Those in the cold 
frame and in the pasteboard boxes 
developed a great amount of roots, and 
were very strong, some in bloom, when 
J] transplanted them to the open, on 
the 22d of May. The plants in the hot 
bed did not develop such strong roots, 
and because of this fact, and also that 


it was very dry, I lost quite a few of 
them when I transplanted them. After 
filling in for the fourth time, a few va- 
cant places still remained, as it was 
almost impossible to get them started 
because of the early drouth. In all, I 
had over 600 plants. : 

“| hoed them after each rain, and 
whenever I thought it necessary. As 
we, moved to this place this spring, 
and the garden was not plowed in the 
fall, many weed seeds were not de- 
stroyed, and I had a very hard time 
keeping the weeds down. The plants 
did not grow very large, and as it con- 
tinued very dry, I decided it not best to 
stake the plants. The plants did not 
make a very great growth, and very 
few needed pruning. I hoed them un- 
til the tomatoes began to ripen and 
ihe plants were too large.” 

“I picked my first ripe tomatoes on 
the Sth of July. From then on, the 
pickings every two or three days grew 
larger. At first, I received 10 cents a 
pound, but soon the price began to fall, 
s0 that after the first of September, I 
received only two cents a pound. As 
my father runs a dairy, he took the 
tomatoes with him and sold them very 
easily to the hotels, restaurants, and 
milk customers. He was able to sell 
almost all of them until the green ones 
were gathered. As long as we could 
get a dollar a bushel for the tomatoes 
fresh, and as we were so very busy 
with the work of the dairy, I thought 
it best not to can them.” 

“After school began, I was kept 
very busy in picking the tomatoes. For 
several weeks, it took me three even- 
ings of the week to get over the en- 
tire patch, and I often gathered over 
ten bushels. During the second and 
third weeks of September, we had so 
much rainy weather that I could not 
gather the tomatoes, and after the 
rains they began to ripen so rapidly 
that many of them split. On the 12th 
and 13th of October, I had to gather 
the green tomatoes. I gathered 1,083 
pounds. There was no sale for those: 
We used all we could, and I gave some 
to the neighbors, and still a great 
Many went to waste, as they were wet 
When they were gathered, and as it 
turned warm again, they rotted very 
fast. As we had a great deal of com- 
pany this summer, and because our 
other garden vegetables were not as 
hae as usual, we used more tomatoes 
resh, 

“I made a collection of canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats, which consisted 
of the following: Tomatoes, beets, 
white wax beans, green podded beans, 
celery, carrots, pickled onions, beet 
éreens, pumpkin, shelled beans, pears, 
apples, plums, peaches, cherries, rasp- 

erries, strawberries, white and pur- 
ple grapes, sausage, chicken, corn, wa- 
termelon pickles, and gooseberries. I 








exhibited this collection at the state 
fair, and won a first, a second and a 
fourth prize on it and my other club 
work. I did all this canning by the 
cold packed, hot water bath process. 
I also canned, alone, thirty quarts of 
windfall apples, ten quarts of goose- 
berries, six pints of beets, 100 quarts 
of tomatoes. I also helped with the 
canning of the strawberries, cherries, 
peaches, tomato butter and catsup, ap- 
ple jelly, and gooseberry jam. 

3 to my other club work, I will 
say that I was at Des Moines during 
the state fair, and helped to record 
and care for the exhibits sent in by 
club members. I also gave a canning 
demonstration for the county teach- 
ers’ meeting at Clarinda, on the 26th 
of September. The demonstration was 
held in the domestic science rooms at 
the high school building. I took my 
own canner, tomatoes and apples, and 
most of the other necessities, besides 
most of my collection, to show the dif- 
ferent things one can conserve by this 
method. 

“As a summary, I will state that my 
expenses were $15.61 and my profit 
$115.57, besides winning $23 in prizes 
at the state fair. I have enjoyed this 
work, although it has been long and 
sometimes a bit lonesome. It has 
been a way by which I could not only 
have my own spending money and pay 
my expenses at the farm camp, but I 
also have a bank account of $60.” 





Bone Spavin in a Stallion 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am in on a deal to purchase a 
pure bred Percheron stallion which 
traces back to one of the noted sires 
of the bred. He has a jack spavin. 
Will this harm him as a sire of good 
colts? Would you advise me not to 
purchase him?” 

The Iowa stallion law provides that 
a bone spavin shall disqualify a stal- 
lion for public service. A bone spavin 
is not transmitted from a sire to all 
his offspring direct, but there is a lia- 
bility for the tendency toward this 
bone spavin to be transmitted. Of 
course, it might be that this particular 
stallion became affected with the 
spavin as the result of a very severe 
strain. If such were the case, he 
should be just as good for breeding as 
though he did not have the spavin. 
Without knowing what caused the 
spavin in this stallion, we would ad- 
vise our correspondent not to pur- 
chase him. All Iowa horsemen who 
own a stallion or are thinking of own- 
ing a stallion, who do not have a copy 
of the Iowa law regarding stallions, 
should send to A. R. Corey, secretary 
of the Iowa state department of agri- 
culture, for the Iowa stallion law. 





Pigs Following Steers 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“A and B own 40 head of two-year- 
old steers, that they are going to feed 
ten bushels of corn a day for 120 days. 
A and B own the corn and A, B and C 
own 70 spring pigs that are 21%4 months 
old that are to follow the steers. How 
much more corn will the pigs require 
during the time they follow the steers? 
What percentage of the corn that the 
steers eat will C have to pay for? 
The corn is on the cob and the steers 
will only be fed once daily. They av- 
erage 1,165 pounds now.” 

The chances are that out of every 
ten bushels of corn fed these steers 
100 to 150 pounds of shelled corn 
will go through for the use of the hogs: 
This is a very uncertain matter, how- 
ever, and the amount of corn which 
the hogs can get out of the steers’ 
droppings varies greatly with the age 
of the cattle, the degree of fatness, 
the amount of corn fed, the condition 
of the feed lots and a number of other 
factors. Probably A, B and C will 
make no mistake in figuring that out 
of each ten bushels of corn fed to the 
steers, the pigs will make 20 pounds 
of gain. The amount of corn which 
these hogs should be fed in addition 
depends entirely on how rapidly these 
men wish to push them along. Every- 
thing considered, we are inclined to 
think that it would be wise to give 
these shotes only a bushel or so of 
corn daily, the idea being to keep 
them hungry so that they will get the 
most out of the corn in the steers’ 
droppings. The 70 pigs might be fed 
with as much as four or five bushels 
of corn daily, but this might make 
them so lazy that they would not get 
much out of the corn in the droppings. 
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ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


COVERS 
THE CONTINENT 


Cattle barn ofthe Hon. J. J. Gardner, Alsion, New Jersey 


Mr. Gardner did not buy 
“roofing,” he invested in 
“a roof” — backed by— 


ROOFING 


J -M RESPONSIBILITY 


A building that is roofed with J-M material must be roofed satisfac- 
torily— good will” is the basis of our half century reputation. 
When you register your roof with us, you make it possible for the 
largest roofing organization in the world to bring you within the scope 
of an inspection service that makes your guarantee worth while. 


J-M REGA 


READY 
ROOFING 


The “rubber type” roofing of highest quality sold at a price lower than that 
usually asked for ordinary roofings of thistype. Our great manufacturing and distrib- 
uting facilities and the large quantities in which Regal is turned out make this possible. 

Made of high-grade Wool Felts thoroughly saturated with Trinidad Lake and 


other Natural Asphalts. 


Years of perfect service in every square of it and J-M Responsibility squarely 


behind it. 


Easiest to apply because of J-M Vise Grip Cleats, which do away with cement 


yet make joints water-proof, 





J-M Asbestos Roof- 
ings are examined and 
approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories 
under the direction of 
The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 














J-M ASBESTOS READY ROOFING 
The famous “ White Top.” 
of all ready roofings and the most economical in the end, 


First cost only cost, Lecause it needs no painting. Spark-proof, 
fire-retardant and weather-proof. 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Gaining in popularity everywhere not only because of their 
fire-resistant qualities but also because of their fine appearance 
and the absolute certainty of their permanent durability. Put 
on J-M Shingles and forget your roof. 


Most attractive in appearance 





te, B., H.W, JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. pera fo 
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THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouveg 








and cost no more. 











Washington Comfort Shoes. 





HONORBILT 
SCHOOL SHOES 


AR like iron, give twice the service of other school shoes 
Made with double leather toes, strong 
pliable uppers and toughest sole leather obtainable. 
sewed with extra rows of stitching. 


WARNING — Always look for the Mayer name and trade 
mark on the sole. If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 





We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, women, 
children; Drysox, wet weather shoes; Yerma Cushion Shoes, Martha 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee 















Seams 
Perfect in fit and style. 


































HELPER MIXERS 


MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 


The Helper Mixer is a 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for putting in 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Sold on trial. Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers- have 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors. 


Superior Mig, Go, 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, iowa. . 
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Fowler Serum 
For Your Hogs 





THE packer and the farmerhave 

a common enemy—Hog Cholera. 
We want you to market plenty of 
healthy hogs. You must have 
them—so must we. We will co- 
operate with you to attain this 
result. Our experience and scien- 
tific investigation is at your ser- 
vice. We manufacture under 
Federal License serum that we 
know will give you best results. 


FREE BOOK! 


Write today for a copy of our 
book that will open your eyes to 
the possibilities of hog profits 
as a result of preventive serum, 

Immune Hogs. 
Immune stock for sale. Write us 


if you want to buy guaranteed 
immune hogs to fatten. 





Fowler Packing Company, 
Serum Dept. Kansas City, Kans. 








Make Your Auto 
? Pay its Keeps 


FOR QUICK TRIPS to market with milk, produce, 

small stock or grain, and return with provisions 
farm necessities, attach this trailer to your auto in 
a jiify. Carries 1000 pounds and doesn't interfere 
with your auto as a pleasure vehicle. 











Also Made 
wit 

Hard Rubber Tires 

Pneumatic Tires 

FITS ANY AUTO—STANDS THE BUMPS 


The Curtis Patent Hitch assures perfect trailing 
which is absolutely necessary to a trailer’s success. 
Steel chassis and cross springs afford great durability 
and ease onload. Write for 

Special Introductory Offer 
andcatalog, We wantselling agents in every locality. 


UNIVERSAL TRAILER COMPANY, 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 




















TroJan Gates 
Insure Your Stock 
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re fitted with an individual tightener TroJ ; 
ever sag ‘rame is made of heavy-weicht hich carbon 
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breakable, malieabie iron couplings. A strong, 
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5 
FREE TO YOU—CET ONE - 
We want to make youa present of the key purse shown 
re, a pocket convenience worth having. Write us today, 
giving your dealer's name, pum of 
" acres of land you own, the number o 
J ates you need and stating when you'll 
wantthem. In return for this informa- 
tion, we must have all of it we'll send 
you the handsome leather key purse 
and ring, absolutely free. 
STANDARD MFC. CO., 


302 Fourth St., Cedar Falls, lowa 





















Kew Catalog with Bargain Prices 
and sample to test. Mail to t. 


Brows Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, 0. 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 
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Baby Beef Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have on hand a carload of calves 
ranging in weight from 300 to 600 
pounds and would like your advice as 
to the best method of feeding. When 
should I have them ready for market? 
I have been feeding ground ear corn, 
oil meal and alfalfa hay. Would there 
be more money in it, to feed them 
grain through the summer or just to 
turn them out on pasture and feed 
them out next winter?” 

This problem involves a guess as 
to the future cattle market. The cat- 
tle market has been continuously weak 
for a greater part of the last six 
months. It generally strengthens some 
in the summer and this year we would 
expect considerable strength because 
of the fact that so few feeders went 


out to the country early last winter. 


No man can tell what the market will 
be like next fall and winter, but pres- 
ent indications are in favor of astrong 
market. What should our correspond- 
ent do? It all depends on his own 
conditions. So far as any man can 
see now, there seems to be no reason 
for preferring one future market 
above another. If he has plenty of 
corn on hand now or can get it rea- 
sonably we would suggest that he car- 
ry these calves along pretty rapidly, 


marketing them late in the fall or 
early in the winter at a weight of 
around 950 or 1,000 pounds. This 


would mean feeding considerable corn 
on grass together with a pound or so 
of oil meal per calf daily. 

If our correspondent has plenty of 
shelter we think that he will make no 
mistake by carrying these calves along 
on grass with little or no grain and 
roughing them through part of the 
winter, feeding them out for the spring 


| or summer market of 1916. 








Pig Feeding Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some sows which I wish to 
fatten, and their pigs which I wish to 
rush along for fall market. I had 
thought to begin by feeding a little 
corn and gradually increasing, while 
at the same time dropping out the 
swill of ground oats, corn meal, bran 
and middiings which I have been feed- 


ing. My idea would be to finish on 
corn and tankage. When had 1! best 
begin feeding tankage? What is the 


best way to feed it? What feeds are 


| best to start pigs on after weaning? 





I have no milk. We have excellent 
blue grass pasture for forage. I want 
as quick gains as can be secured eco- 
nomically. Bran is $29, and middlings 
$30 a ton. I have corn, but would have 
to buy oats. At what age can I put 
these pigs on soaked corn and tang- 
age?” 

As soon as thes sows have weaned 
their pigs, we suggest that our corre- 
spondent start fattening them by feed- 
ing them corn and tankage in the pro- 
portion of sixteen to one. The corn 
can be fed on the ear by itself, and the 
tankage in a slop by itself. Possibly 
it will pay our correspondent to shell 
his corn and feed it soaked. After 
two or three weeks, it may pay to drop 
the tankage out of the ration. 

During the two or three weeks after 
weaning, we suggest that our corre- 
spondent feed his pigs on a mixture of 
seventy parts of corn, twenty parts of 
middlings, ten parts of tankage, and 
one part each of salt, lime and char- 
coal. The corn can be fed to these 
pigs dry shelled, soaked shelled, or 
ground and mixed with the other feeds 
in a slop. Since our correspondent 
wishes to rush these pigs along to 
market rapidly, he can be quite cer- 
tain of securing excellent results by 
allowing them free access to shelled 
dry corn in one self-feeder, middlings 
in another, tankage in another, and 
the salt, lime and charcoal mixture in 
another. After two or three weeks, 
we advise our correspondent to drop 
the middlings out of the ration and de- 
pend altogether on corn. and tankage. 
Iowa experiments indicate that excel- 
lent results can be secured by allow- 
ing the tankage in one self feeder and 
the corn in another. 





If our corre-— 


spondent wishes to hand feed, we sug- 
gest the proportion of about nine parts 
of corn to one part of tankage to start 
with, and a gradual reduction of the 
tankage till none is fed after the hogs 
pass 235 pounds. 

By feeding as suggested in the fore- 
going, our correspondent should be 
able to get these pigs on the market 
in the shortest possible time. As to 
whether or not he will secure the best 
market by feeding in this way, we do 
not know. Jt may be that he will find 
afterwards that it would have been 
better to have brought these pigs 
along more slowly, and market them 
in the late winter, rather than in the 
early fall. However, this is a matter 
about which no one can tell, and we 
feel that our correspondent will make 
no great mistake by rushing the pigs 
along as rapidly as possible, trying to 
get them onto the late September or 
early October market. 


Montana Hog Ration 


A Montana correspondent writes: 

“T have 100 head of late summer 
pigs, weighing from 80 to 100 pounds. 
I have wheat which I can sell at $1.50 
a cwt., and it costs 10 cents per cwt. 
to grind. I can buy a good grade of 
shorts at $1 a cwt., ground barley at 
$1.20, and corn on the ear at $1.20. I 
have alfalfa hay in racks before them, 
where they can get it whenever they 
wish. What is the cheapest feed for 
me to use? Can I make a prpfit with 
the prospects of $7 a cwt. for hogs?” 

We are putting this inquiry into the 
paper largely to show how circum- 
stances alter cases. In the corn belt, 
we very rarely recommend shorts for 
fattening hogs, because they are so 
high in price as compared with a mix- 
ture of corn and tankage or corn and 
oil meal. When, however, shorts are 
as cheap as $1 a ecwt., while corn and 
barley are both more expensive, shorts 





is the feed to use. In an Ohio ex. 
periment, they found that they could 
put on 100 pounds of gain with miq- 
dlings alone (we presume that our cor. 
respondent’s good grade of shorts cor. 
responds to middlings) for 365 pounds 
of feed. This was a little better than 
the corn and tankage mixture. The 
average daily ration was 5.25 pounds 
of middlings, and the average daily 
gain was about 1.5 pounds. These pizg 
weighed 130 pounds at the beginning 
of the experiment, and about 
pounds at the close. 

As to how largely our correspondent 
should depend on shorts depends on 
the quality. If he finds on experiment 
that his hogs do well on shorts, we are 
inclined to advise him to use them al. 
most exclusively, feeding just a little 
corn and barley by way of variety, 
With feeds at the prices mentioned, 
our correspondent can probably afford 
to feed his hogs, even though he get ag 
low as $6 a cwt. for them. 
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Weanling Pig Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI would like advice as to how to 
feed my pigs without milk. I have 200 
pigs, and I must get them on feed as 
soon as I can, because the sows must 
nurse nine or ten each. I am feeding 
the twenty sows a mixture of five 
pounds of oil meal, five pounds of 
shorts, and one-third of a bushel of 
ground oats, in a slop, together with 
three ears of corn at each feed. Corn 
is worth about 65 cents a bushel, oats 
50 cents, oil meal $2, shorts $1.50, and 
tankage $2.50.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
give these pigs about eighty parts of 
corn, fifteen parts of meat meal or tank- 
age, ten parts of middlings or shorts, 
ten parts of oats, and five parts of oil 
meal. He may find it necessary to 
grind the corn for a time, but these 
pigs will very soon learn how to eat 
shelled corn and ear corn. The ration 
which our correspondent is feeding his 
sows at present would not be bad for 
pigs, but we believe that the mixture 
we have suggested will be a little bit 
more palatable and fully as cheap. 














balance for the corn ration. 


stituents which make fat. 





A bunch of steers fed on Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed which sold at the top price of $11.25 per cwt. 


Champion Molasses Feed 


Is the Most Satisfactory Cattle Feed You Can Buy 


Hundreds of the biggest feeders in the corn belt states have tried Champion 
Molasses Feed, and their universal verdict is that it is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory feed for fattening cattle that they have found. 
It is pre-digested in the process of manufacture, 
and it is in the best possible shape to be immediately converted into the con- 
It is palatable to the steer’s taste, and it makes him 
eat better and thrive better. There is no waste about Champion Molasses Feed. 
It carries a higher per cent of digestable nutriment than other feeds. 


If You Want to Save Money in Feeding Cattle Send Us 


It makes an ideal 





an Order Today for Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed 





pays big. 


feeders it will do for you. 


Molasses Feed and corn. 





If you = once you will not be without it for the reason that it pays and 
e will gladly send you the names of feeders who have used our 
teed for a number of years, as the large number of satisfied users is the best 
recommendation we can give you for our feed. What it has done for these 
It is your business year after year that we desire, 
and we know if we can induce you to send us an order, it will mean we will 
get your business just as long as you are feeding cattle. : 
The best combination for feeding cattle that you can get is Tarkio Champion 
Write us today for full information. 
number of cattle you want to feed and we will be glad to tell you just how 
much Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed to use with 
results. A careful investigation of what our feed has done for other feeders 
will convince you that it is the feed you want. Try it. 


TARKIO CHAMPION MOLASSES FEED COMPANY 
561-563-565-567 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., 


Tell us the 
the corn to get the best 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Eji:ght-Cylinder Cadillac 


will, we believe, prove itself to be the most constant and 


the most enduring car this company has 


HE Eight-Cylinder Cadillac is now in 
the hands of more than eight thou- 
sand users. 

The motoring world knows that its per- 
formances far surpass the most ardent 
claims that could be expressed in words. 

The consensus of expert opinicn is, that it 
is the ultimate in practicability, speed, 
power, smoothness, flexibility, luxury 
and ease of operation. 

And, in the most essential of all qualities— 
stability and endurance—there is abun- 
dant assurance that it will excel any 
Cadillac which has preceded it. 

We say this, knowing full well that the 
record of the Cadillac Company for 
producing cars which endure, year after 
year, stands unapproached. 

We say it with full remembrance of the fact 
that you zan go back one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve years and find that the 
Cadillacs then made are still in service. 

Recall, if you can, any other car that can 
point to service records of half the 
maximum period cited. 

But we are secure in our conclusions for 
several reasons. 

The factors which are primarily responsi- 
ble for short life and lack of endurance 
in a motor car are: 

Un-scientific design 
Un-suitable material 
Un-workmanlike construction 
In-accurate workmanship 
Poorly fitting parts 

Improper lubrication 
Vibration 

The foregoing being true, then what would 
more naturally follow than th&t scien- 
tific design, intelligently selected mate- 
rials) workmanlike construction, cor- 
rectly fitting parts, efficient lubrication 
and absence of vibration, will assure 
long life and lasting service? 

The Ejight-Cylinder principle, in_ itself, 
appears immensely attractive. 

But it offers no promise of unusual smooth- 
ness and endurance, unless a correct 
design be supplemented and supported 
by the most skillful working out of 
details. 

And its details must in turn be supported 
by a far higher type of workmanship 
than is demanded in the more conven- 
tional types of engines. 

During the past year we have achieved 
much in the perfecting of materials and 
their various alloys, making it possible 
to adopt them with more scientific cor- 
rectness for the specific duties which 
they must perform and the strains, 
stresses and wear which they must 
withstand. 

The reputation cf the Cadillac Company 
for producing the highest type and the 
most accurate workmanship in a motor 
car is not disputed, yet the workmanship 
in the “Eight” surpasses anything ever 
before achieved by this Company. 


Accuracy in workmanship and the proper 
ft of parts which move in contact with 
one another, is one vital factor upon 
which duration of service depends. 

In the Cadillac “Eight” there are more than 
1000 mechanical operations which are 
not permitted to deviate to exceed the 
one-thousandth part of an inch from 
prescribed limits of measurement. And 
there are more than 300 other opera- 
tions in which the limits of permissible 
variation are held within the half of 
one one-thousandth of an inch. 


When it is remembered that the one-thou- 
sandth part of an inch is equal only to 
one-third to one-half the thickness of a 
hair from your head, you gain a slight 
conception of the remarkable accuracy 
which obtains. 

No matter how accurately the moving parts 
are made to fit, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that suitable lubricants be intro- 
duced to overcome friction, because 
friction means wear. 


The force feed lubricating system used in 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac engine has 
proven itself to be the most competent 
we have ever seen. 

The crankshaft practically floats in a thin 
film of oil under pressure; the oil is 
efficiently distributed to all cylinders, 
and the entire engine as well as the 
entire car is abundantly provided with 
lubricating facilities. 

Vibration is another factor which is largely 
responsible for short life and lack of 
endurance. 

But, because of its design, its construction, 
its light reciprocating parts, and its 
splendid spring suspension, vibration 
in the Cadillac “Eight” has been reduced 


practically to the vanishing point. 


These arguments, however, mean nothing 
unless they be supported by evidence. 


Experimental cars have for months been 
driven twenty-four hours a day, under 
all conditions of weather—rain and sun- 
shine, in the summer's heat and the win- 
ter’s cold, over hills and mountains and 
over the worst roads that could be found. 


We were not unmindful of our responsi- 
bilities to Cadillac purchasers and to 
ourselves. 


Cadillac 
Eight-Cylinder 
Seven-Passenger 
Car 

Price $1975 

f. o. b. Detroit 

















ever produced 


The most priceless asset of the Cadillac 
Company today is its good name—the 
confidence reposed in it by the public. 

Upon the maintenance of that confidence 
there is at stake an investment in plants 
and equipment which runs into the 
millions. There is at stake an annual 
business amounting to more than thirty 
millions of dollars. 


And had the proof fallen short of absolute 
conclusiveness, the Cadillac Company 
would n«ver have staked its reputation 
and its future, because the Cadillac 
Company has consistently built for 
permanency above all else. 


The experimental cars were not only 
“tested out.” They were grossly 


abused. 

They were subjected to a grueling such as 
not one owner in a thousand ever 
imposes upon his car. 

If there were weak points, we wanted to 
know them. 

Yet, after more miles of travel than the 
average car is driven in five years, the 
condition of these experimental cars 
was a revelation, even to us. 


Crankshaft and connecting rod bearings 
required no adjustment, nor were cam- 
shaft and bearings perceptibly worn. 
Pistons and cylinders showed but 
infinitesimal wear. 

Everywhere, from radiator to rear axle, was 
the evidence of the results of scientific 
design, intelligent selection of materials, 
thorough lubrication and Cadillac work- 
manship. 

Everywhere was the evidence that we 
builded better than we ourselves were 
aware. 


You can learn, in your own way, that the 
Eight-Cylinder Cadillac neither rides 
nor drives like any other motor car; 
that it does more of the things which 
a motorist wants his car to do; that it 
performs in ways that you had not 
thought possible in any car. 

And, even having in mind the remarkable 
stability of its past product, the Cad- 
illac Company has every assurance that 
its “Eight” will excel all past achieve- 
mentsin constancy and enduring service. 
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Donce Brotners 
MOTOR CAR 


When you ride in it you will realize the design of the seats, and the 
that it has all the responsiveness, buoyancy and sensitiveness of the 
comfort and power you want in a self-Inbricating springs, make you 
car. It gets away instantaneously unmindful of distance. 
and skims the road silently and 
smoothly without motor vibration 
or sidesway at high speed. The 
motor seems always to have more 
and still more power when occa- 
sion requires. 


The 30-35 horsepower motor is cast 
en bloc with removable head which 
allows the valves and pistons to be 

easily cleaned. The rear axle is of 
the full floating type with Timken 
bearingsthruout. Imported Swiss 
bearings are used in the clutch and 


There is no choking at low speed in 
transmission, 


high gear, and there is an unusual 
freedom from shifting. At full 
speed there is searcely a tremor of 
the motor. 


The electrical equipment includes a 
waterproof Kisemann magneto for 
ignition and a 12 volt Northeast 
motor generator for the starting 


These qualities evidence the fine r gel 
and lighting system. 


engineering skill that has been 
employed in manufacturing and 
assembling theentire power plant, The steel body, finished in ebony 
but they are not the only qualities black, has a pure streamline from 
that enable you to realize to the tonneau to radiator. The oval 
full the delights of motoring. moulded fenders, the graceful cowl 
and the shapely hood, are all dis- 
The one-man top with its Jiffy cur- tinctive in appearance. 
tains, for example, assures you 
instant protec tion against inclem- These features are evidences of qual- 
ent weather, and the car’s unusual ity, but no list of specifications can 
roominess, and depth and softness tell you the story of the car as com- 
of the real leather upholstery with pletely or as convincingly as the 
its filling of natural curled hair, car itself, 


4 


The wheelbase is i1 


The price of the car con - aati 
f. 0. b. Detro 


Canadian price, $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 




































Cushman Binder Endines aii Farm Work 


“ Cushman 4-Cycle Gasoline Engines y, 
have established their reputation for Gx 
reliability under the hardest test ever 
given a farm engine—attached to the ~ 
rear of a binder in the harvest field. 
Thousands are in use, doing all farm work, 
wong were bought to use on binder. Fits 
any binder. Engine drives sickle and all 
machinery, leaving the horses nothing to 
do but pull the binder. 


Throttle Governed—4 to 20H.P. * 


Run easily and yee lik hich grade automobile engines. Very light _ane~ —4H 
only 190 Ibs.; 8 H. P. 20 Ibs. | atany speed. Friction Clutch Pulley. ha 
A. Madson, W heatland, } . D., says: “I have six engines and the Cushmanis the best. 
It uses a carburetor of the best design and iC 















@ 
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4H.P. a Engine Used on Binder = also. a good clutch, which other farm en- 
m™™ gines do not have. It does not jump like 
jj] a heavyengine. Onthebinderit isa great 

i saving of horse flesh. I putit onan8-ft. 
McCormick and it never stopped in the C 








worst tangled grain. It will do all the 
Cushman peopleclaim, and more, too. 
Ask for free Engine Book. 


CUSHMAN eae ty ome 
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Corrugated, V-Crimped. Standing Seam, and all standard patterns of Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products—specially adapted to all classes of farm buildings. Made from the well known APOLLO Best 
Bloom Galvanized Sheets. Sold ‘Dy weight by leading dealers. APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 

xcelled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, etc. Our booket “Better Buildings’’ sent free. 


AMERICAN : SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Our Experience Corner 














In this column we want our readers to give us the 
benefit of their practical farm experience. We want 
good practical experience but not a word of theoret- 
ical discussion. 

Write it out in your own way and get your letter 
to us promptly after a request for information is 
made. Don’t mind grammar and punctuation; we 
will take care of that. If any of our readers want 
experiences of other readers we will be glad to give 
space to a general discussion of the topic ia this de- 
partment. 











Soy Beans and Cowpeas 
. 
in Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice you ask for reports of those 
who have had experience with soy 
beans and cowpeas in corn. Here in 
northern Indiana, cowpeas are becom- 
ing one of the staple crops upon the 


° ° ° 1 
lighter sandy soils, and are proving of | 


great benefit to the crops which fol- 
low. 

If you plant cowpeas in corn, intend- 
ing to harvest with a corn binder, you 
will find that the pea, by its mode of 
growth, can not be cut very success- 
fully, but if planted with corn and 
hogged down, almost the average 
amount of corn can be secured, and 
have the forage of the peas besides. 

The method here employed in plant- 
ing is to plant the corn first, and then 
go over the ground again and plant in 
the peas, using a bean plate in the 
planter. Corn and peas can not be 
planted together very successfully, as 
they will not run out of the planter 
well together, but one will have several 
rods of all corn or all peas. 

The soy bean, when planted in corn, 
makes a more upright growth, growing 
from three to four feet in height, and 
can be successfully cut with a corn 
binder. The cowpea grown in this lo- 
cality appears able to take care-of its 
own inoculation fairly well, but the 
soy bean must be supplied with inocu- 
lation, which is best done by mixing 
soil from an old soy bean field with 
the seed when pla: ited. 

Were I to try either the soy bean or 
cowpea under Iowa conditions, I would 
only do so in a small way. I would 
select, if possible, a piece of sod fall 
plowed, and would give it several disk- 
ings up until about the first of June, 
and would then drill in the corn, try- 
ing to get the corn about twelve inch- 
es apart, and then follow at once with 
the beans, using about one peck to 
the acre. Both the soy bean and the 
cowpea are warm weather plants, and 
will do best when planted after the 
ground becomes thoroughly warm. The 
only difficulty I can see in growing 
them in the corn belt is to keep them 
clean, so I wotlid handle the ground 
in this way. “ 

If your hogs do not eat all the beans 
when eating the corn, turn in the cows 
or horses, and you will not have a stem 
left. 

Care shouid be taken, however, 
when turning stock in a field where 
there are many beans on the plants, 
as these are a strong feed, and should 
be handled the same as any other 
grain. ; 

B. MILLS. 

Indiana. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It has been my idea for a kood many 
years that either cowpeas or soy beans 
should be put in with the corn at the 
time of planting. I use a planter that 
has two hoppers—one for corn and one 
for soy beans or cowpeas. The rate 
of seeding’ of either can be regulated. 

I set the planter to drop a grain of 
corn about every twelve or fourteen 
inches. The beans are dropped from 
four to six inches apart. Ali corn in- 
tended for silage or fodder ought to 
have one of these companion crops 
planted with it. The beans are good 
for the corn, and the corn will be bene- 
ficial to the beans or cowpeas. 

Sometimes I have skipped rows with 
the bean planter, and I have had men 
examine these rows to compare them 
with those where both corn and beans 
were growing. They usually said the 
corn seemed best in the rows where 
the beans had been planted. If you 
want a variety which will climb up 
the corn stalks, you will find the Iron 
the best variety. This kind will climb 
to the top of the stalk, and will grow 
until frost comes. The Wonderful is 
the next best for this section. The 
Whippoorwill and the New Era will 















Hermoline Motor Oil used in 
your automobile leaves the bear- 
ings of your engine like glass. 
It burns clean and dry and 
leaves no gummy substance to 
be cleaned off. You’ll be inter- 
ested in learning more about it. 


The ‘‘Why”’ of Hermoline 


Is an interesting booklet on lubri- 
cation sent free on request. 


Road Map of Iowa, Free 
On receipt of 5e to pay posta: 
together with the name of your 
automobile dealer. 


RACINE TIRES 


If you want the best 
tires you can buy, 
but those that are 
the cheapest in the 
long run, equip with 
Racine tires. They 
never fail to give 
satisfactory service. 


a e 
Herring Motor Company 
Distributors of Racine Tires, 
Hermoline Oils and Greases, 
Automobile Accessories and Supplies. 
108 10th St., Des Moines, lowa. 


























EX: TRA ORDINARY OFFER *° « 


a month ‘a 
free trial on this finest finest of bicycles—the *“*Ranger.’’ Wa 
pay hale} Rants gtr Sreigh ee 
acent deposit in advance, This offer absolutely genuine, 
WRITE TODA the for our big catalog showing 
ur full line of bicycles for 

men and women, boys and sits at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. if} is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. {t’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, innet 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out 
at once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted tn each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 

ft Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
how we can doit. You will beastonished and convinced. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until ot bat cet 
our catalog and new special offers, Write tocay.s 


HEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S179 CHICAGO, ILL. 















(Reg, U. S. Pate Office) 


SPARK PLUGS 


Your Ford car would run 
smoother and steadier if 
equipped with Red Head 
Ford Plugs—long body. 
Guaranteed Forever. Ask 
your dealer or direct. 75c. 
Spark Plugs for every type of engine 
Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., Inc. 
20 Bush Terminal 
Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Makers of **Everlastingly Good?’ Motor Necessities 


FREE to Hog Ownersf@ 


We will ship for 30 days’ trial a¥ 


National Automatic Hog Oiler 











It will rid your hogs of lice, worms and 
vermin. If you keep it send us $10.00. 
Otherwise we pay freight both ways. 
Don’t miss this offer. Write today. 
NATIONAL OILER CO, 
Dept. H, Richmond, Ind. 





Built low— § 
wide tires prevent rutting 
ht draft—save work and repairs. Write for 
free catalog of steel wheels = wagons. 
Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, Il. 








OUR SHEPHERD'S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE” SENT FREE! 


ives Motora Methods of Honan Sheep, how 
eed and ne’ 
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Balance 


in oe ipeery nary means that they 
work with their user—that the 

work easily and smoothly. tt 
means that the blades and the 
handles are just right in adjust- 
ment. They make the long work- 
day easier, save strength and 
save effort. Keen Kutter farm- 
ing tools mean balance and correct hang. They are 
really worth owning because they stand up under the | 
€veryday strain. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Farming Tools 


are made upon honor, from the best materials by 
skilled workmen, trained by years of service. Any 
tool bearing the Keen Kutter trade mark must give 
satisfaction or the dealer is authorized to refund the 
money. 


No.F 
Price $0.50 
Grass Hock 





























**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered, —E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Send for our Garden Tool 
Booklet No. AO 1646. 














Simmons Hardware Company 
St.Louis New York Philadelphia 
Toledo Minneapolis SiouxCity Wichita 
o. RGD 


N 
Price $1.25 
Lawn Scythe 


Ss 










No, KL 
Price $2.50 
Lawn Edger 























WS 
for Over 
Years 


LEWIS’ LYE has also 
gained fame as a soap- 
\ maker, par excellence — 
and as a cleansing agent 
for woodwork, kitchen 
and dairy utensils that cleans 
without scouring. 
Valuable booklet containing Mrs. 
Robinson’s SOAP RECIPE sent 
on request. 


PENN’A SALT MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA 









—This enviable record of 
Lewis’ Lye stands as a 
tribute to its excellence. 


Always successful in its applica- 
tion, it has grown to be the 
agriculturist’s greatest aid in all 
farm work: disinfecting stables, 
etc., destroying vermin, spraying 
trees, as a hog conditioner, and 
as an aidin eliminating worms. 


The Biack Quaker 
és on every label 










































Here is the real 
sure-working 
starter for your 


Ford 


Starts from the seat 


Simply pull a handle onthe dash. Turns 
motor every time. No more chance 

accident. No more getting down in 
mud or dust. No upkeep expense. 


Costs only $25.00 


order. Always sure. Take off your crank and 
put it in the tool box. 





a 






Easy to operate 


Boston 
Starter 


Adds only 12 pounds weight. 


This starter adds so.much to the value of your 
Ford and to your enjoyment that no Ford 
owner can afford to overiook it. Easily in- 
stalled by garage man in 2 hours, or by owner 
who knows his engine. Won't get out of 


Ask your Ford dealer or garage man fordemone 
stration. If he doesn’t have it, write to us for 
full information. Give your dealer’s name. 


Automatic Appliance Company, 172 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















vine 
much, 
I like soy beans better if the corn 
is to go into the silo. The beans have 
a stiff stem, and will support their own 
weight. They don’t vine much, and 
the crop can be cut with a corn binder. 
The Mammoth soy bean seems best 
for the silo, but it will not ripen seed 
north of the Missouri river. -It grows 
about four feet high. Plant the soy 
beans the same as you would cowpeas. 
WM. H. BRUNS. 
Lafayette County, Missouri. 


some on good ground, but not 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have planted cowpeas with corn 
‘or three years. I have a planter with 
an attachment that drops two to three 
cowpeas in each hill of corn. I plant- 
ed cowpeas in all my corn. 

Last year I had forty acres of wheat 
with corn, with cowpeas in the hills on 
two sides. The chinch bugs ate the 
corn in my field the same as they did 
in a neighbor’s field that had cowpeas 
in it. On the other side of the wheat 
I had a field of soy beans, cowpeas 
and cane mixture. I first planted soy 
beans that had some cane seed scat- 
tered through it. The soy beans made 
about a third of a stand. Then | drilled 
cowpeas in the same rows, getting a 
good stand. The cane was scattering, 
averaging a stalk about every ten feet 
in the row. The chinch bugs came out 
of the wheat and killed every cane 
stalk for about thirty rods across the 
field. The cowpeas or soy beans were 
not hurt 4 particle. 

From my experience, I take it that 
cowpeas in corn offer no resistance to 
chinch bugs. 

L. M. LAFLEN. 

Vernon County, Missouri. 





To Waillaces’ Farmer: 

I have for three years put cowpeas 
and “ beans in the rows with the 
corn. use New Era and Whippoor- 
will, but am told that Clay is better. 
For two years, I had a boy go ahead 
of the cultivator and drop a few seeds 
where a hill of corn was missing. Last 
year, I put cowpeas in a corn planter 
and corn in another corn planter, and 
had the one with corn follow the one 
with peas, planting both in the same 
rows. If you mix the peas and corn 
in the same box, you will have a row 
of peas and then corn, but they won't 
mix; so I kept each kind in a separate 
planter. They make an attachment 
for some planters so two kinds of 
seeds can be planted at the same time 
with one planter, but none are made 
for the model of planter that I have, 
and I did not feel like throwing mine 
away, so I used one for each kind. 

The first week after the plants came 
up, it looked like I Was to have a little 
corn in the peas; but soon the corn 
got a good growth, and it was peas in 
the corn. The peas grew up the corn 
stalks, and did not interfere with the 
cultivation; some matured seed. I cut 
all with a corn binder the last of Au- 
gust, and put it into the silo; no trou- 
ble, no tangle, handled easy, except 
heavier. The peas were green and 
heavy, while some of the corn was 
pretty dry. I had a field of cane, plant- 
ed and cultivated, and I put one load 
of cane and two loads of the corn and 
cowpeas into the silo. The ensilage 
is the best I ever had. Cattle eat less 
hay than usual, and forty-four cows 
with that ensilage and alfalfa hay pro- 
duced as much dairy product this last 
January as fifty-five cows did last year 
with ensilage made from corn alone, 
and alfalfa hay. I shall plant cowpeas 
with every field of corn. There are 
three results—the one spoken of, and 
pasturing the stubble, that which the 
corn binder daes not get, and then the 
fertilizing from the roots—as much as 
clover roots. 

My method is, after taking off the 
corn for ensilage, to pasture the stub- 
ble until the ground is as bare as a 
floor, then disk it and sow to rye; pas- 
ture the rye al] winter and the early 
spring; keep cattle off it after April 
1st, and then plow the rye under, first 
disking it, and let the weeds start, then 
Gdisk again, and plant corn and cow- 
peas. The droppings from the cattle 
while pasturing the stubble and rye 
will help to @nrich the ground, as do 
the roots of the cdwpeas, and also the 
green rye turned under. Then once in 


three years each field is manured from | 
I have divided the | 


the dairy barn. 
farm into three fields that produce cul- 
tivated crops, the balance being in al: 
falfa or tame grass pasture. 
GEO. S. LINSCOTT. 
Kansas. 











One Idea 


There’s just one 
thought we want to give 
you in this advertise- 
ment. 


Picture a big, ‘clean 
factory with bright, 
happy workers, scien- 
tific methods, the most 
advanced mechanical 
equipment. 


All fit together into 
one great idea—the pro- 
duction of the best pos- 
sible medium-priced 
clothes for men. That 
has been the Clothcraft 
Idea since 1846. 





Of course they never 
reach the ‘‘best possible”’ 
—no one can—but drop 
in at the store and see 
how nearly they have 
reached it in this sea- 
son’s models at $10 to 
$20. Ask us about No. 
5130, the famous Cloth- 
craft Blue Serge Special 
at $15.00. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


710 tot2O Baty 


toWear 








_The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 





Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 631 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130, and a personal note of 
introduction to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 













































The Name Behind the Goods 


Baling Presses 
Different from the Others 


CASE Steel Belt Power Baling Press- 
es are byjlt in two sizes—14x 18inches 
and 17 x 22 inches, capacity of 344 to 5 
and4to6tons perhour. Require only 
6 to 10 Brake horsepower to operate. 

Just to illustrate how they are built, 
remember this—the boxes of all gears 
are carried on a single casting. No 
chance then for gears to get out ofline. 
Do you want to know more about the 
details of their construction? They are 
built like all CASE machinery, to do the 
best work in the shortest time at the 
least cost—and they do tt. 

The safest hay baler to operate. You can't 
choke it. Every bale compact and smooth. 
Operates with 2 less men when CASE Hay 
Fork is attached. 

CASE Sweep Power Baler 

Jast right for home use. 3 men and 2 horses 
will bale from 14 to 24% tons per hour. 
Automatic feed. Bales 8% faster than 
any hand-fed machine. Strongly built. 
72-inch tying chamber, walls cannot 
balge. Send for catalog and prices, 
J.1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 

Dept. 809, Racine, Wis. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. ° 
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‘emer Crops 


are certain if you adopt the most 
method of seed grain 
treatment in the world—use 


FFORVELDEBYDE 


Farmers “Gre Farmers friend 


This powerful disinfectant posi- 
tively destroys all seed grain smuts 
and growths, and prevents flax wilt, 
also scab and black. leg on potatoes. 
Rids stables, kennels, chicken houses 
. disease germs and fiies. Endorsed 

the a S. Dep't Agriculture. 
Pe best Formaldehyde the 
Perth Amboy Label—35 cents in 
pound bottles at your dealer, with 
complete directions. Farmers’ Hand 

sent FREE on request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 














100 William Street, New York J) 











New Crop,lowa Grown,KRecleaned 

og sag 
‘Towa F — grade, : 
per cent purity, to sow tn thecorn at last 
cultivation, at the very low price of #10. 
per bushel, bags free, f. 0. b. Des Moin 
ALFALFA «b=: 
See KOLA i! 
“Western Fancy” grade, better than 
997, purity. @10.50 per bu., bags 
f. 0. b. Des Moines. Send orders NOW. 


{OWA SEED CO., D2, Des Moines, ta. 
























a, Kansas 








Sudan grass makes better feed than 
cane or millet and twice as much of 
- jit. Makes hay crop in 60 days and 
seed crop in 90 days. Can be sown 
any time in Mayor June. Use 
3 ibs. of seed per acre. We are 
> headquarters for Northern 
grown seed, free from Johnson 
Yegrass. Write for free sample, di- 
rections for culture, and price of 


— FIELD SEED CO. 
Shenandoah, lowa 


Seed Corn 


Reid’s Yellow Dent 


$3.00 per bu. in the ear, €2.50 shelled. Carefully 
selected, tested seed of my own raising. It will please 
any man wanting good corn. Order today. It's a 
bargain at the price asked. Am sure it will please. 


Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, fa. 
SUDA Officially inspected, guaranteed free 
from Johnson Grass—Greatest of all 
grass and forage crops. Price 2c Ib. 
GRASS up. depending on quanity. Write for 
S E E D book. “How to Grow,” and prices. 


WDE SEED FARMS 


H 
D Hyde Ave., PATTONSBURG, MO. 
and Funk's 90-Day 







SUDAN GRASS—PURE SEED 











Pascal's Reid's Yellow Dent 


seed corn sold on approval. Price in ear 8.00 per 
bus)i« shelled ¢2.50. Address 
». 1. ails ASCAL., De Witt. Iowa 


Pure Bred Seed Corn For Sale 


Iowa Gold Mine, 
Send fo ir bookie t. 


Si oe 


sreeders’ 


d's Yellow Pent, 

an lowa Silver Mine 
calendar free. 

E. i. Myriand & Sons, 


FIRE DRIED SEED CORN 


Buy your seed co iat ts dried by heat and 


Onawa, lowa 











and. I have » for 
er ‘te all € ¢} 
wn's Che y 
Ro teid’s Yellow Dent 
EMOKY EKOWS. Mitchellville, lowa 
Geld Medal Seed Corn |, per bu. in 





ear Extraselect. 4 grains te each ear, $5 
rm Sliver King. 8 per 1 My customers ge 
the enefitof my 25. years’ experience. I grow and 
handie every busbel and ship on approval. W. P. 
CUVON. Seed Corn Expert Ame s, lowa 
Seed Corn for Sale 
haveacarload of Sutton’s guaranteed corn forsale 


at #2.50 fore shelled and graded. 
teed by G. D, Sutton, 
wv be sent with orders 
Hilisbore. Lilinois 







111i 
“ IRE BROS.. 


Cane Seed—High Grade—Tested 


High germir iation guarante ed. 1914 crop. Orar ige and 
Red Top varieties 10 per bu.: five bu. or more $1 
per bu. ARTHI R Rr tEES, Alt ona, Ill. 


100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants for $1 


delivered at yo mail box. HUMBOLDT 
NURSERY c o.. Humboldt, lowa. 


Best Strawberry Plants 40c Per Hundred 


Postpaid. R. N. THOMAS, Shenandoeh, lowa. 
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Fraud in Stock Selling 


The federal grand jury in Chicago 
last week found indictment against 
nine of the former officials and agents 
of the Independent Harvester Com- 
pany, of Piano, Illinois. The indict- 
ment set forth that the capital stock 
of this company many years ago was 
increased from $1,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000, of which $7,000,000 was called 
preferred machinery stock, and was 
sold to farmers at prices ranging from 
$100 to $125 a share, although its value 
did not at any time exceed one-half of 
such price. It is charged that in their 
efforts to sell this stock, these officials 
and agents made great misrepresenta- 
tions, among them that the stock had 
paid dividends ranging from 6 to 75 
per cent, that the company was mak- 
ing great profits, etc., etc. The aggre- 
gate amount of this stock which was 
disposed of is said to be between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000. Indictments 
have been brought against William C. 
Thompson, who was formerly presi- 
dent of the company; N. Ely, who was 
formerly the attorney for the com- 
pany, and against seven of the agents 
who sold the stock. 

A number of years ago, this com- 
pany advertised largely in many agri- 
cultural papers. Their advertisement 
was offered to Wallaces’ Farmer, but 
was declined by us, and our readers 
were cautioned against taking any 
stock in it. Two years since, a num- 
ber of the stockholders who had awak- 
ened to the situation, organized a 
movement which resulted in the res- 
ignation of Mr. Thompson as president 
— of some of the other officers who 
had been active in the company under 
its stock selling plan. William Deer- 
ing Steward was elected president in 
the place of Mr. Thompson, and the 
company entirely reorganized. The 
practice of selling stock was promptty 
discontinued, and for two years now 
Mr. Steward has given his time to put- 
ting the company on a real business 
basis and developing the manufactur- 
ing end. The indictment against these 
former officials in no way affects the 
company at the present time. The in- 
dictment is against these individuals 
and not against the company, and 
neither the company nor its present 


|; Management is in any way involved. 





Turning Under Rye for Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In some of your recent issues, I no- 
tice that some of your subscribers are 
wanting to know the proper time to 
turn under rye for corn. 

For the last seven years I have been 
turning under rye, and my experience 
has been to let it stand as long as pos- 
sible for best results. 

Last year was an extremely dry 
year with us. But we turned under 
rye the middle of May, that was over 
six feet high, and very thick. We 
made a yield of sixty bushels to the 
acre, and the only bad resuits from 
the rye was that it made plowing with 
a surface cultivator a little hard the 
first time. 

H. B. ARCHIBALD. 

Kentucky. 





Magnetos and Dry Batteries 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“IT should like to know what are the 
advantages of using dry batteries for 
ignition. I have a magneto on my en- 
gine. Would you advise an auxiliary 
battery of dry cells?” 

The only advantage of the dry bat- 
tery is its use in starting. If the mag- 
is of the type which permits 
starting on it. then there is no advan- 
tage in the dry battery. 





Information Wanted 


An Iowa correspondent has asked 
for plans for a five-horse hitch on a 
gang plow. He wants the experience 
of our readers along this line. We 
hope to hear from those who have used 
a five-horse evener. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a_ two-year-old heifer that 
freshened this spring. Since a month 
ago she has sucked the other cows in 
the herd. Don’t know how it started, 
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Service and results—not price— 
are what count in a tractor. 
With a Wallis Fuel-Save “CUB” 
you can pull 4-14” gangs under 
ali average conditions; 6-14” 
gangs under easy average con- 
ditions; 4-14" gangs and a Tan- 
dem Disc Harrow. Plowingspeed, 
21% miles per hour. 


Runs a 32” separator and oper- 
ates any of the other machines 
i around your farm. 


Will haul 26 tons on level roads 
at a speed of 3% 


miles per hour. 


You can use it for 
every traction pur- 
pose on your own 
farm besides making 
it pay handsome pro- 
fits working for 
Others. It is built of 

















WALLIS Fuctsave 7 3 





Judge This Tractor 
By What It Will Do 


—and the Length of Time It Will Do It 





NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


The Wallis Fuel-Save “Cub” is not a new and untried tractor, but a 
thoroughly tested product upon which thousands of dollars and 
years of time have been expended to bring it to its present state of 
perfection. If you are looking for the tractor that will do your work 
efficiently, economically and with least trouble, get particulars about 
the Wallis “Cub.” Write today. You will be under no obligation. 


WALLIS TRACTOR Co. RACINE WIS. 
500 W. Sixth St. 





the finest materials throughout, 
and will stand the hardest work. 
Heavy duty bearings are nickel 
steel roller type; plain bearings 
are highest priced virgin bab- 
bitt metal and phosphor bronze. 


All working parts run in an oil 
bath and are = pro- 
tected from dirt and grit. 


Spring mounting, both front 

and rear, saves jar and strain, 

lengthens the life of the trac- 

tor, and — for easier con- 
trol, 


This tractor turns 
in its own radius of 
8 feet, 4 inches, 
You can plow as 
close to fences with 
a Wallis Tractor as 
you cana with a 
team. 


























everytype of motor. We 





Polarine — the vesult — 
produce today. 


Use Polarine. 











For Everybody’s Car 


The Standard Oil Company’s recommendation is one oil—Polarine 


—for every make and to of car. 
have the facilities, theexperts and the means, 

But the study of every motor car on the market showed that the 
lubricating needs of all standard makes were identical. 


olarine 


FRICTION REDUCING MOTOR O!L 


maintains the correct lubricating body at 
every motor speed and temperature. 
And no other organization commands more experts 
or has soived move lubricating problems. 

It has proved the cure for the motor troubles of 
thousands of good cars whose motors bore the blame. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ( tkzonation) Chicago, U.S.A. 


Use RED CROWN Gasoline for Power, Speed and Mileage (337) 


We could make a special oil for 





Polarine is the best we can 

















as she was weaned when a calf and 
caused no trouble until lately. Can 
you inform me as to how I may best 
break this habit? 
C. B. PETTIGREW. 
Wayne Co., Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Can some of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer send plans for hitching 
five horses to a gang plow? 

. E. AYERS. 

Iowa. 





The Burmeister Cultivator Shovel 


will save the corn roots. Has been on the 
market eight years, fully guaranteed. Price reduce 
this year to $3.00 per set of four, or $4.00 
per set of six shovels. Booklet free. 

CHAS. BURMEISTER, 





Box E69, Sutherland, Iow4 
GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 


ALFALF J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 


Wanted—By a Graduate Veterinary 


position as manager of a stock farm either on s4 “i 
or shares. Have had years experience, hogs 4 sPe- 
clalty. Address Box 676, Corning, California. 
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Boys’ Corner 


artment is for beginners. We talk here 


aes 
































ae the simple things of farming; about the soil 
abovyow it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
re 1 —the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow > ir feed and grow. We want to study 
pag th and many more, and any time any- 
Cae t k a question, or doesn’t understand, 
pap to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we t he will write us. 
eee 





Successful Calf Contest 


A calf contest was held under the 
auspices of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Winthorp, Minnesota, high 
school last year. The determining fae- 
tor in the contest was the amount of 
cain produced in one year. Calves 
were weighed on April 1, 1914, and 
again on April 1, 1915. Twelve boys 
took part in the contest. Elmer Axel- 
soni, the winner, had a grade Holstein 
calf, weighing at the start 115 pounds, 
and at the finish 730 pounds, produc- 
ing a gain of 615 pounds. Much inter- 
yas shown, and another contest 
ed for next year. 
lmer has written the following pa- 
per, telling how he took care of his 





Call: 
“| enrolled in the ‘Boys’ Calf Con- 





230 pounds of oats, and corn fodder 
once a day for two months. 

“T have found this contest very in- 
teresting, and have taken great plea- 
sure in the work. The calf has always 
been very gentile, and the pet of the 
barnyard.” 


Pig Feeding Clubs for Mis- 


souri Boys 


A number of Missouri boys are prac- 
ticing the strictest economy in feed- 
ing pigs. Every day they carefully 
record the amount of feed given the 
hogs, and their own total hours or 
minutes of labor. These boys belong 
to the pig feeding clubs, which are be- 
ing organized throughout the state by 
the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

The object of the pig clubs is to 
practice the most economical methods 
of feeding pigs, and at the same time 
produce the greatest amount of pork 
possible. 

One of the features of the work will 
be a contest te see which boy can feed 
pigs so as to produce the greatest 
number of pounds of pork at the least 
cost. The pigs are to be fed from 
weaning time until sold or killed for 
pork. Prizes will be given to the boys 
whose pigs make the best gains. The 
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The Calf Which Won Elmer the Prize. 





test’ on April 1, 1914, for the purpose 
ol getting experience in beef raising. 
I believe the most important part of 
teeding cattle is the feeding and care 
of baby beef. In order to have an 
animal insure good results, it should 


be both well fed and well taken care 
soa irom an early stage of life. When 
dDeginning to feed a young calf for beef 


production, one must be very careful 
so as not to overfeed nor stunt the 
young animal, which is easily done. 

_ The breed and type of beef produc- 
‘lon are also very important. There 
are many special beef producing 
breeds, although most any breed can 
be fe d with good results until one year 
cf age. After the animal has reached 
it stage, the beef breed will gain 
much faster than the dairy breed. 

“The calf which I entered in the 
contest was born February 22, 1914, 
being about five weeks old when en- 
tered, and weighing 115 pounds. He 
was allowed to suck the cow for one 
week, and was then fed on skim-milk. 

) special attention was given him un- 
ul after the opening of the contest. 
‘hen I began to feed him regularly, 
and to keep a record of what was fed. 
Vuring the first month he was fed 
Chiefly on skim-milk, with about two 
Pounds per day of corn and oats 

ixed. I continued feeding him skim- 
JK until about the first of August. 

-p to this time, he had been given 
bout $35 pounds of milk, 162 pounds 

corn, and 55 pounds of oats. He 
aS pastured on good blue grass from 
‘une Ist until November 1st. From 
then until December 1st, he was al- 
ty ed to run in the corn stalks during 
the day. During the last four months, 
has been kept in the barn most of 
time, but allowed a little exercise 
y. From August 1st until April 

- he has eaten 492 pounds of corn, 
#80 pounds of ground barley, 72 
Pounds of rye, 200 pounds of ear corn, 
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contest is open to all Missouri boys 
between the ages of ten and eighteen 
years. 

The agricultural extension service 
of the University of Missouri will fur- 
nish all boys interested with the plans 
and instructions necessary to follow in 
entering the contest. 


Calf Experience 


To the Boys’ Corner: 

About two years ago, my grandpa 
had a cow that had twin calves. He 
thought one of them would not live, 
and he said that I could have it. One 
evening, my papa and I went and got 
it. It was not very old when we got 
it. We had a cow that had a calf 
older than mine, and we put it with 
her, and it got along all right. A month 
ago we had mine and a roan to de- 
horn, and we took them to a neighbor 
of ours and dehorned them. Mine is 
all right now, but there is a gathering 
wuere we sawed off the horns. ! have 
named her Prince Bess. 

WAYNE BILLUPS. 

Age 9, Scotland County, Missouri. 


Remarks: Wayne could have kept 
the horns from growing by rubbin2 
the horn buttons with caustic potash 
when the calf was three or four days 
old. —Editor. 


A Cattle Breeding Circuit 


(Continued from third page.) 








outside demand for the surplus stock 
of the circuit. 

Besides the pure bred animals 
owned by circuit members, each one 
kept from fifteen to twenty grade 
cows. The grade animals are being 
retained until a stock of pure breds 
can be bred to replace them. By using 


| ones. 





the pure bred bulls on the grade cows, 
they get a large number of half and 
threequarter blood females. For the 
most part these are used for replacing 
native cows in the herds. The grade 
Holsteins have shown up to so much 
better advantage than the native cows 
that a strong demand for the better 
blood is being developed. All surplus 
stock not wanted by the members 
themselves can be sold at attractive 
prices to farmers of the vicinity. In a 
few years the circuit members hope to 
keep nothing but pure bred stock. 

Twice each year general meetings 
have been held, with the object of edu- 
cating farmers along the line of better 
dairy methods and practices. These 
are general get-together meetings in 
the nature of picnics, but strong edu- 
cational programs are given in connec- 
tion with the social activities. Speak- 
ers of authority from different parts of 
the state are brought there for these 
occasions, and each one goes home 
with greater enthusiasm and more ad- 
vanced ideas for profitable dairying. 
The field superintendent furnishes in- 
formation and gives needed advice 
throughout the year. Through his ef- 
forts, a club has been organized, and 
this meets once a month. Questions 
relating to the feeding and care of 
dairy cattle, as well as those pertain- 
ing to general farming, are discussed. 

The general educational campaign is 
resulting in more silos, more cement 
stables, better barns, and more pride 
in the farms. The first silos built in 
the community were put up by five 
circuit members in 1911. Others have 
seen the advantages, and now each 
year ends with several more silos in 
the neighborhood. Some new barns 
have been built by circuit members, 
while others have remodeled their old 
Homes have been improved, 
painted, and made more attractive to 
the owners. 

Progress has been made under rath- 
er unfavorable circumstances. Mem- 
bers have been somewhat slow to fol- 
low feeding and breeding instructions, 
but they are coming to this gradually. 
Most of them own large acreages, and 
have an abundance of pasture. With 
plenty of wild hay for roughage, they 
do not like to buy much grain to bal- 
ance the rations. The grain fed has 
included barley, oats and bran, and 
these have been given in limited quan- 
tities. In spite of neglect in the feed- 
ing process, the average butter pro- 
duction for each cow.-has been in- 
creased each year. The first year, 1910, 





the average for each cow in the cir- 
cuit was 210 pounds of butter. In 1913 
the average for each cow had in- 
creased to 248 pounds of butter. Had 
the animals been fed heavier grain ra- 
tions in proportion to what the im- 
proved stock was capable of doing 
the increase probably would have been 
much more. In 1910 the average milk 


yield per cow was 4,635 pounds, and in 
1913 the average yield was 
pounds . 


5,778 











Protect Your Fire 
Buildings against 


Kanneberg 


Steel Shingles 


**We pay the freight’’ 


are fireproof, weather-proof, cold and heat-proof. 

Cheaper than wood shingles and easier and quicker to 
lay. De not rot, curl, crack, buckle nor fall off. Need 
no repairs. Always look well. Water-tight lock-joint 
permits laying on low pitch roofs. Any one can put 
them on. 

Every Shingle Guaranteed. Made of full 28-gauge 
steel, painted or galvanized and come singly, eight to 4 
sheet or in clusters, 5 ft. t. 

Buy Direct and save middleman’s profits. Or- - 
ders shipped day received. We pay the freight. 

You know steel roofs are best. Get the o * Kan- 
right kind and save money. o neberg 

Send for the New Big Catalog and 9” Roofing & 
make your choice from the many de- Pd Ceiling Co. 
signs and sizes. It shows how to 1534 Douglas 

et the best roof for least money. roe St., Canton, 0 
Send Today. ¢ tend ria 
end catalog at on 
Kanneberg Roofing & ox A g 
- 


Cells ling g Co. 


¢ 
153 4 Douglas Street LPName......cccccccrccccceserescees 


Canton, 0. 
ee iameadiendae esuladiiieias eccccee® 


“‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 









































‘A Twitch of tha Switch’ 



















floods your living rooms with “The 
Sunlight of Night’—when your 
home is equipped with the 


TRADE ” a 
Conant Eainons 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 


Just a twitch of 
the switch also 
sets going many 
household appli- 
ances and farm 
utensils—and re- 
duces the drudgery 
of hand labor. 

Edison Electric 
Light, operated by 









For complete information, write for Catalog D. 


the EDISON STORAGE BAT- 
TERY, is the most practical for 
your country home, and is the 
cleanest, safest, and most efficient 
form of illuminant to have in the 
house. It is identical with the 
genuine Edison Electric Light used 
in all cities. 


The Edison Battery is a nickel- 
iron-alkaline battery—without acid 
or lead plates. The only one guar- 
anteed to be capable of develop- 
ing full rated capacity at the end 
of four years—and that greatly out 
lasts its guarantee. 


Trouble-proof. Needs no expes 
rience or skill to look after it, 


to give real satisfaction. AIL 
THIS 
TO-DAY 









EDISON 
STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J. 
Distributors Everywhere 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. Ww. F, 


198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Send me Catalog D 








San Francisco, Chicago, New York, Boston, Fic. 


—— —_ 









If information regarding complete i 
plants is wanted, CHECK HERE 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


————— — — ———E—EEE—EE—EEEeEeEeEeEEeEeEeeeeEeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeseees 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for hatching from farm range flock headed by Brad- 
ley cockerels la . heavy boned, even barring. 





Eggs per 15-€1.00, 01.75. 50-€2.50. 100-64.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 
andl S. FiIsSu KEE A SON, Edgewood, iowa 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Fiock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, 85.00 for 100. 
pend — h ad 
SEN & SONS, 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 

as for hatching from special matings and 

oom arity atock. Send for pew mating list. 
J. s. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, 


good weights and 
Grandview Barred Rocks a ae” ons 
for hatching $4.00 per 100 or 82.25 for 50 
MRS. ED WILLIAMS, R. 2, Kanawha, 
Qt RATER BROS.. Monroe, Iowa, 
5 of Barred Kocks of the laytng stra 


Newell, lowa 





owa 





Iowa. 











36 years breeders 
n, with size 








and quality, from Chicago and New York prize win- 
ners. Eggs—15, 81 30, #2.00; 100, 86.00 Special 
cockerel mating—15, 85.40. Egss guaranteed fe! rtile. 





E XTRA fine Barreda Rock eggs. cockere! 
mating. 5; select range flock. $1 


Pens. 83 per 15; 
per 15. $1.75 per 30,@5 per 100. Mating list free 
Lynnvilie, 





Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Alta Trease, lows a. 





war TE Plymouth Rock hens and pullets for sale. 
Eggs 6150 per 15.82 per 30. 85 per 100; stock 

scoring up to 94 Hiave won 18 premiums at poultry 

shows White Rock Farm, R. 1, Griswold, lowa. 








Ww rR IGHT" Ss Barred Plymouth Rock eggs now 15, 
$1.75; 30, 83.00; parcel post. prepaid; safe de- 
guaranteed. F ine st matings 1 ever owned. 
Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 

Bee tREDP lymouth Rock eggs from breeding stock 
barred to the skin and good layers. @1.50 per 15, 
$2.75 per 30, 06. 00 per 100. L. L 
ARRED Roc k eggs, bigh scoring cockere!s. hens 

| barred to skin, bred to lay. 75c per 15, 84.00 per 
00. Mrs. Geo. A. Sc chul tz, Indianola, lowa. 





live ry 
Lafe D 





DeYoung, Sheldon, Ja. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


(PPP APL PD LL DPD AL PD PPS 


$. C. RHODE ISLAND REOS 


Tompkins strain. Write for descriptive circular. 
P. Hi, THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 
‘TR ONGL Y fertile Single Comb Rbode Island Red 


\ hatching eggs. $5.00 per hundred; from choice, 
even colored winter laying females headed by heavy 

















boned, brilliant. dark males scoring 91:-93?. Mrs. 
P, OY. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 

S C. R.1. Reds. Eggs from selected hens, se ore d 
tO. roosters, farm range. sreedi bg Reds eight 





years. $5.00 per bo 10, Express Jj. Bteddom, 


What Cheer, 1 


prepal 





_ GS from farm range flock of big boned Rose 











4 Comb Keds. pen bred; extra heavy laying 
strain; #3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100, prepaid. David 
Welie, Newton, lowa. 

PURE bred Rhode Island Reds, both combs. Prize 
I winning strain, excel layers. Eges 61.00 per 

$5.00 per 100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, Fioyd, 








lowa 





pos RE bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, dark 
in “color, free range flock. Hatching eggs, 75c 
9 #4 per 100. Nick Halbach, Stacyville, lowa. 
Eges for hatch- 
OO per 15, $5.00 
Solon, lowa. 





*INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
i) ing from great laying strain, @1 
per 100. . Write Edw. F. Beranek, 
QOSE Comb ( a Rho je Island Reds Good farm range 
stock. Eggs @1.00 for 15, $4.50 for 100. Mrs. 
Harlan Macy. Searsboro, lowa 











ag from choice, big boned, dark colored S.C. R. 
I. Reds, range flock; 50 for $2.00, 100 for @3.50. 


Chas. E. Bishop, Newton, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Isiand Red eggs, 
& 81.00 for 15, 85.00 for 100, prepaid. 
bo« yn, n, Sioux Center, lowa. 


farm range— 
John D. Roze- 





QINGLE Comb Reds that are red—15 eggs, 81; 100, 
, #4. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa. 





] HODE Island 
ulllity eggs 





exhibition or 
Jowa, 


Reds either comb, 
“red Weiss, Shenandoah, 





setting, 75c; range 


S C. R. I. Red eggs, 64.00 per 100: 
al lowa. 


Je lock. Geo. P. Scott, R.1, Batavia, 





S C. R. I. Red eggs for hatching, 85.00 per 100. Mrs. 
. . 


W.E. Summerville, Manning, lowa. 








| iS—R inglet Ply meet Rocks and trap nested 

4 Single Comb Lechorns—65.00 per bundred. Mrs. 

M. » Longshore, Woodward, Iowa. 

WGGS from Barred Rocks, Bradley strain. bred to 

lay $1.00 50, $2.50; 100, 64.00. Mrs. R. A. 

Sm! th, Allison, lowa 

] LUFF Rocke; large boned, golden Buffs. 
15: 85-100. Satisfaction guaranteed 

Ham Guynn, Charles City, lowa. 














Eges #1 
Mrs. Wil- 
TSHOMPSON'S Ir 

rect sees ei 
Grace ( oon, Ames, 


perial Ringlet Barred Rocks di- 
©) per 15. Send for mating list. 
lowa 





T ARRED Rock ex Yards headed by males scor- 


ng to 92+ #1.00, 50-€2.75, 100-84.50. Everett 
Har lin, Knoxville, lowa 
B™ ADI ines ~ rred Rock eggs. Pen one—15 $2.50: 
61.5 range—100, $5.00. Mrs. E. 
Collins, ‘Mt p easant. lowa 
cockKerel wu ngs 
Nelson Havens, 








: from farm raised 


. Graham, ipava, Ill. 





RIDGE R rood layers. 15-€2.00. 
KF. Whi Berwick, lowa. 


K ges fr 





ck eggs fron 0d Saying strain. D.L. 


W 7 rohan Parke rabur gz 





lowa 
B ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs for hatching, $1.35 
er setting Baby chicks 12c each Emmet 
Eldridge. Sac City. lowa 
> F Rocka Eggs from 
> e, clea per 15, $2.75 per 
1), a4 per 50, 8 hatch and safe 
delivery eg ranteed Box 62, Brook- 
ly lowa 





pARRED Re 


ere! and pullet 


pens. cock- 
this 


ck eggs from five grand 
matings. Order direct fron 

















adve rticem ent Price $1.00 per 15, 1.50 per 30. J.C. 
Fisher, Box W, McConnell, Ill 
Cry CE ee. Pr. Rock eggs. Twenty years breedir 
for eggs. size and markings. Rouen ducke 
$1.0 li. Frank.Rodhouse, Pleasant Hill, Ill. 
er “ R E D Rock eggs. O. K. strain. From pens $3.00 
I Utility flock 64.00 per 100. Mrs. Minnie 
McConaug hy, Martelle, lowa 
] Rocks that are buff—t!5 eggs, $1: 100, $4. 
3 Willis Shaw. Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa. 








p' RE White Rocks, farm raised. Eggs, 100 for 
23.50. Mrs. Wm. Clayton, Oakland, lowa. 





gee Rock eggs—15, $1.00; 100, 63.50. John 


Ludwig, Prairie City, Ill 





LANGSHANS. 
NN ee ~~ 
Q' HUTZ’S Black Langsbans 
‘ pe cte 1 lay strain. 
$2.50: utility flock. $1.50, 15 eggs. 
hbibitor. Good bateb guaranteed. A. J. 
Hillsboro, lowa. 


Ps. 
Hunt, 


L. Aci K name gsha 
1 Se. % 


Early e, 








Exhibition, utility, 
Pen 1. $4.00: pen 2-3, 
Breecer and ex- 
Schultz, 








apesbans exclusively. 
5; 100, $4.50. Mrs. Wm. 






E ates lle, lowa 





Eggs, 
Wm. Baskerville, 


3. good color, large birds. 
1.50, 100-$4.50. 









LACK Langshans, prize winners. Eggs 16 for 61, 
24.0 for 100. F. 8. Thompson, Algona, lowa. 





oo K L ~— eggs. Standard weight, range 


stock. Lesife Perrigo, Forest City, lowa. 





P "RE bred Black Langshan eggs. ¢1 per 15, $5 per 
10). Mrs. James Bristol Kirkman, Iowa. 








LACK Langshan eggs $4.00 per 100. Farm range. 
Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, Iowa. 


Are Your Chicks Dying? 


if they are you should send to 
THE WIGHT COMPANY, Box 101, Lamoni, lowa 


for a copy of “The Care and Feeding of Poultry,” a 
book which tells how to properly feed chicks and 
aiso explains a sure and simple method of preventing 
white diarrhea or bowel trouble. If you are a poul- 
try raiser you should send your name and address 
for a copy of this book at once. It is free. 














Baby chicks l5c each. Ida 


— E Comb Reds 
Harrison, Armstrong, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 
‘ SINGLE Comb 
vA I ) well k 
with high 


srown Leghorn hens; large, 
marked, heavy laying strain: mated 
scoring, prize winning cockerels, first 
*| Ottumwa; first and second Bonaparte. 
15; $2.50 50; 84.00 100. Edward Dooley, 








EGGS—15, $1.00; 30, 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS fons ed 0" sto, 


$3.00. &. J. GAKDNER, b, Russell, iowa. 


I ARY < KIC KS—IHi gh cl class Single Comb 
White Leghorns #10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.00. 




























































EGGL AND HATCHERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
R'E Comb 1ite L eggs from pure, 
healthy stock, @5 per 100, #1 persetting: shipped 
p safe boxes. Wim. F. Thomyson, Colo, lowa. 
oh BROWN 50, $2.00; 100, 23.50 
9. Colored } ges, $1.50 per setting 
Mrs. John krickson lowa 
Sie E Comb Brown Leghorns. Extra good, ‘pure 
‘ bred. all single comb. Eggs—50, $1 J. A. 
Pe nn, Alta. lowa 
Re: E Comb Brown Leghorn eggs avy laying 
train—50 for #2.00, 100 for 3 Hs arr y Pfander, 
ar nda, _lowa. 
B' FF Leghorns, Single Comb. farm range—30 eggs 
21.50. 50 82.00, 1005.50. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
lowa, 
Ress Comb Brown Le¢ orn eggs from fine select- 
f c 50 per | 100. Mrs. L. A. Ho dsdon, 
Clarks 
SINGL Eo Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—D), 
rea ")s 82.00; 100, 33.50. Murl Edwards, Rock- 
bri ige. Ul. 
QING L 7 _ Brown Leghorn e 25 per 30, 
‘ 50 per hundred. F eng a iderson, oe w Lon hong 
Iowa 











LE Comb White Leghorn egg machines; 100 
$3.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, N 





ton, lowa. 








OBPINGTONS. 








YC. BUFF 
WO. winners. 
for order sheets. 


Orpingtons a specialty. We raise our 
Eggs 36.00 per 100, prepaid. Write us 
F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Ia. 





“SINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, farm range, 





beautiful buff, $1.25 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Jess Rambo, Clarksville, lowa. 
QING! +LE Comb Buff Orpingtons, good layers. Eggs 
' z 5; #4.00-50. Range $1.00-15; #4.00-100. V.H. 





Conner, Clarksville, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, $1.00 per set- 
ting: $4.50 per hundred. J. A. Neville, Diag- 


onal, lowa. 





buff to the skin; 
special mating, 
. Dows, lowa. 


we FF Orpingtons—big, blocky. 
50 per setting, 26.00 _ 100; 


$3.00. irs: M. B. Chafee, R. 








QINGL E Comb White Orpingtons exclusively. Cook 
LY and Kellerstrass strains. Eggs—i5, $1.25; 100, 
Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa, 


$5.00. 3 Mrs. 


. C. BUFF Or 
we $1. OO per 15. 4c each for 50 or more. 
Antwerp, ‘Lobrvilie . lowa. 























ngtons—great laying strain. Eggs, 
Fred Van 





S C. BUFF Orpington eggs, 
). setting, $5.00 per hundred. 
kh. 1, Kirkman, lowa. 


farm range, 1.25 per 
Mrs. Joha Mitten, 





50-82.50; 
Mrs. 


100-84.00. Se- 


gg ba Orpington eggs, 
lecte Ernest Hollatz, St. 


d pen, 15-€2.00. 
Anagar, lowa. 





\j YHITE Orpington eggs for sale from fine stock. 
Mrs. A. R. Stickle, Macomb, Ill. 


WYANDOTTES. 








QILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 
' 15 for @1, 45 for 2.50. 100 for $5. Twenty-seven 


years a breeder. O. M. HEALY, Muscatine, lowa. 





QILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
for hatching. $1.00 per 15 or $5.00 per hundred. 
BURGE, 


\ 
G. H. Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





qQNvow Flake White Wyandotte eggs—i00, 66.00; 50, 
i 283.50; 15, 61.25. Great winter layers; Fishel 
Guarantee nine chicks from a setting or refill 
Quietdale Farms, R. 2, Kellerton, Ia. 


strain. 
at half price. 





Partridge Wyandoites, ‘“‘the 
famous winter layers.’ Eggs for hatching from 

high grade stock. Fertility guaranteed. 1.50 per 

15; 35.00 per 100. Cloyce Stewart, Washington, Ia. 


ay GHBRED 





YGGS! Large, snow White Wyandottes. 20-81.00, 
4 100-84.00. Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, 
15-81.00, 50-#2.50. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 





P' RE bred White Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
good laying strain, 75¢c per 15, $4.50 per100. Mrs. 
E. J. Newcomer, Cleghorn, lowa. 





Qi VER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Good farm 
' range eggs for hatching, $1.00 per 15, 64.00 100. 
E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa. 





Ww HITE W yandotte eggs for setting, from high 
class, well selected farm range flock, $4.00 per 
100. Joe Tent nyson, Clarksville, Iowa. 





HOICE selected White Wyandotte eggs for hatch- 
/ ing, $1.50 per 15, 3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. B.C. 
Peterson, Avoca, Iowa. 





Ww" TE Wyandottes exclusively, farm range. 20 
-ces #1.00, 3) for #2.00. Mrs. A. L. Surfus, 
7, lowa. 


Wie 


Menlo, Ix _ 








me yandotte eggs from pure white birds, 
er 15, 85.00 per 100. Mrs. Geo. Sanborn, 





(Fishel strain). 


fig Wyandottes exclusively 
Danforth, Little 


for $2.00. W. B. 


50 eggs 


Cedar, Iowa, 





\ YHITE Wyandotte eggs, carefully selected, $1.00 
per 15, 4 $5 per 100. John Smoley, Marengo, la. 





W: ote 1 1 W) y roped 3.¢ a ce birds. 
. Mrs. 
W' cr z EW Wyandotte eggs for hatching—15, $1; 100, 
Mrs. Ralph Lytle, R. 4, Washington, Iowa. 


Ww WHY TE Wyandotte eggs from prize winners—15, 
81.00; 100, 34.00. Ethel Shaw, Newton, Iowa, 


\ Wine, 


I UFF Wyar peor eggs for hatching—15, $1.00; 100, 
#5.00. Mrs. J. H. Kral, Box 466, Vail, lowa. 


Eggs—100, $5; 
. Householder, Newell, la, 














Wyandotte eggs from prize winners—15, 
100, 44.00. Ethel Shaw, Newton, lowa. 











( (OLDEN Laced Wyandotte eggs from prize win- 
ners. H.C. Moeller, R. 1, Wheeler, Ill. 





] OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.50 per 100, 15 
for $1. J. W. Wilson, R.5, Marshalltown, lowa. 


et iTE Wyandotte eggs, two doliars per fifty. I. 
Jacobson, Madrid, lowa 





100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn or Rhode 
Island eggs, $2.80. Kalix Farm, Madrid, la. 




















30 


ge E Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, for $1.00; 
0 per100. E. A. Kauffman, Lockridge, lowa. 


ges, $1.00 per 15. 
lowa. 


git VER Laced Wyandotte e Mrs. 


B. Hammond, Clarence, 








Cit VER Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.00, 45 83.00, 100 85.00. 
K Victor Felter, De Soto. Iowa. 








R C. W. Leghorn eggs for sale, 15 for $1.00, 50 for 
e $2.50, 100 foré4. E.O. Armstrong, Walnut, Ia. 





S Cc. W. Leghorn eggs. 75c per 15. Special prices on 
sO. incubator lots. Mrs. H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Ia. 





AGGS—S.C. Brownand White Leghorns and Rhéde 
4 Isiand Reds. Cyril Jarvis, Russellville, Ind. 





noe Comb White Leghorn egits—i5, $1.00; 100, 
$5.00. Frank Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 





gg Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 63.00 per 100. 
Ross Knight. Clarksvilie, Iowa. 





QINGL .E Comb Danish White L ~ a! eges, 15-41.50. 
Geo. F. White, Berwick, lowa 





ae Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 83.50 per 100. 
Duane Mason, Early, lowa. 





~ Cc. White Leghorns. 
K dred. Geo. Gaul, 


Choice eggs $3.00 per hun- 
Tipton, lowa. 





BRAHMAS. 


DUCKS. 





ducks, eggs best three varieties, 

all good ones. Buff Orpington 15 $2.00, 45 $5.00, 
100 $10.00. White and Fawn Indian Runners, Light 
Brahma chickens half above prices. Catalogue free. 
F. P. Healy, Bedford, Iowa. 


1 UCKS, ducks, 





y AMMOTH Pekin duck eggs for hatching from 
4 prize winning stock, $1.25 peri2. Joe Tenny- 


son, Clarksville, lowa. 





ee os strain White Runners, pure white eggers. 
Eggs for hatching. Mrs. Lew Baldwin, Ipava, 
Illinois. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fine quality stock. 
Fawn $1.00, White 1.50. T. R. Funk, Ottumwa, 
lowa. 





\ 7 HITE Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.00 per 13. 
Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





7 s* and White Indian Runner duck eggs—i, 15; 
$2.50, 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 





IGHT Brahmas exclusively for 30 years. 
4 $1.50 per 15. 


Eggs 
W. O. Fritchman, Muscatine, Ia. 


“yg ey he White Pekin duck eggs, $1.00 per 11. 
Earl Bunnell, Fostoria, lowa, 





IGHT Brabma eggs—15, $1.00; 50, $3.00; 100, 5.00. 
P. Wartenhorst, Inwood, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 





OURBON Red turkey eggs, 2c each. Single 

Comb White Orpington eggs. $1.00 per 15. $4.00 

per 100. Kellerstrass strain Single Comb White 

Bantams, Pearl guineas, 75¢ for 15. Mary Hakes, 
Hawleyville, lowa. 





GGS from large flock of high scoring Mammoth 
4 Bronze turkeys, $2.25 for 9. Guy M. Efnor, 
Monroe, lowa. 


F M. Brenze turkey eggs from prize winning steck. 
Nettie Lee Davis, Hume, Missouri. 








ANCONAS. 





Nght gree age strain, direct. Eggs $1.50 
3 = 15, $5.00 per 100. Roy Burkitt, Jefferson- 
ville, Il. 





DOGS. 


COLLIE PUPS 


S. and W. males, #8 each; tri-color, $7.50; females, 
ae Two bitch workers, $15 each, from imported 
stock; none better. 
HM. J. ROMPF, R. 1, 





Marion, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





_ food as the parent bird provides, 





ities 


Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute thelr 
perience to this department. Questions relatin ; 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. gto 


High Death Rate i in Chicks 
Over-Feeding 


Experiments clearly indicate that a 
large per cent of the losses in brood. 
ing chicks can be overcome by a prop- 
er system. of feeding, especially dyp. 
ing the early stages of growth. 

During the next few months a yag; 
number of chicks will be hatched ang 
started upon the road to maturity. Op 
the result of the progress made by 
these chicks during their  severg 
stages of development depends the 
success or failure of all flocks. If they 
are reared strong, active and healthy, 
they will make vigorous stock; if, on 
the other hand, they are sickly ang 
puny as chicks, even those that ma. 
ture will never make desirable layers 
or breeders, and are worthless for 
show purposes. 

The ability to raise strong, healthy 
chicks is the key of success to many 
poultry plants, and failure to accom. 
plish this feat is certain failure. It is 
a generally acknowledged fact that 
the person who can successfully raise 
chicks from the time they. are hatched 
until they are twelve weeks old, will 
make a success of the poultry busi. 
ness. It might almost be said that the 
person who can _ successfully raise 
chicks until they are two weeks old 
will make a success of the poultry 
business. 

It is therefore evident that upon the 
development made during the very 
early stages of a chick’s life depends 
its success or failure, and to a very 
great extent, figuratively as well as 
literally, the chick’s life depends up- 
on the methods employed in feeding. 

In the opinion of the writer, fully 90 
per cent of the deaths in. baby chicks 
is due to improper feeding. By this I 
do not necessarily mean the use ci 
undesirable feeds, though in a few 
cases this may be true, but to over- 
feeding. 

During the process of incubation, 
while the embryo has developed and 
grown, it has used up almost the en- 
tire white and a very little of the 
yolk. During the very last stages of 
incubation, and just about the time 
the chick starts to break its way out 
of the shell, the yolk is absorbed or 
enclosed in the body cavity, so that 
when the chick is hatched, it still has 
this unused mass of food in the body. 
The yolk is attached to the intestine 
by the umbilical, and it is the evident 
intention of nature that the food mat- 
ter contained in the yolk should be 
used up by the chicks during the early 
stages of development. In wild birds 
it serves, with the addition of _ 
unti 
the young are strong enough to range 
about in search of food. So with a 
hen, if left to her own instinct, she 
will take her brood about from place 
to place, never stopping long enough 
in one place to allow her brood to 
gorge themselves—and who will say 
that an old hen can’t properly brood 
chicks? 

As soon as man enters, he upsets 
nature, and he does so with the best 
of intentions for his flocks. We aré 
all human; we like to see the little 
fellows eat, and we want them to 
grow. We hate to hear them cry, and 
so we feed them. That is right and 
proper, but it must not be overdone. 
It is best to keep the little fellows 
rather hungry during the first week, 
feeding often, but never allowing them 
all they want. The reason for this ‘8 
clear. If the chicks are allowed all 
the feed they want or need to make 
them grow, it will not be necessary 
for the body to use up the store of 
food found in the yolk; consequently, 
it remains in the body, unabsorbed. 
Shortly fermentation takes place, bac 
terial action starts, and the chicks die 
in vast numbers. The symptoms ale 
few and simple: diarrhea, dull appeal 
ance, and high death-rate. The diar- 
rhea may be called “white diarrhea,” 
or by any other name. The results 
are the same. 

I am firmly convinced by long e* 
perience in a part of the west where 
we hear little of the dread “white dial 
rhea,” and in the east (Maine), where 
“white diarrhea” is a nightmare 
Many poultrymen, that over 90 p& 
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May 7,1915. 


WALLACES’ 





FARMER 








Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 


we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. l10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 


be sure and sign your name and address. 
Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
t postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 






ery patterns, ““Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
‘!justrating 200 designs and describing how stitches 
aer tobe worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress allorders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 











No. 7052—Ladies’ 
styles of sleeves, and with or without 


Waist—Having two 


belt. Cut in sizes 24 to 44 inches bust 
measure, 

No. 7076—Children’s Dress—Opened on 
the shoulder, and with guimpe, having 
long or short sleeves. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 





No. 7075—Ladies’ Dress—With three- 
gored skirt, in full length, or perforated 
for shorter length or tunic. Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 7056—Girls’ Apron—Cut in one 
piece. Linen or gingham can be used to 
make this apron. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. 

No. 7053—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in either 
three or four gores. Cut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of -ten cents for 
each, 















THE 
EASIEST 
WAY 


is always the best 
when it is also the 
most effective way, " 
and when things have to be done, asin keep- 
ing chickens free from vermin and preventing 
their minor disorders from becoming epidemic 
or virulent. 

Lee’s Lice Killer and Germozone are 
essentials to success with poultry. The former 
is simply sprayed or painted on roosts and 
kills all insects there as well as lice on the 
bodies of the chickens roosting over it, scaley 
leg mites, etc. No handling, dusting, dipping 
or greasing. Germozone is given in the drink- 
ing water. It purifies the water and vessels. 
It prevents contagion from one to the others. 
It counteracts musty or spoiled food. It pre- 
vents and relieves bowel trouble. It isa ready 
remedy for roup, colds, swelied head, canker 
or skin disease. 


Conveniently obtainable at most every 
city or town. 
Get our free Poultry Book 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 5 Omaha, Neb. 



















ewhere Cholerine is used 
Saves practically every chick, 
For 15 years the —- 
liquid remedy for cholera, roup 
ltmberneck, white diarrhoea, ete. 
Used by po raisers every where: packers buy 
Catloads. Makes poultry fatten andhenslaymore. 
Special ‘er—$1.00 worth for 50c 
If you don’t know druggist, feed or hardware 
Gealer who keeps Cholerine; send dealjer’s name 
With 50c for special deHar bottle; offered only 
nse to introduce. Moneyback guarantee. 
ERMO Mfg..Co,106Germo Bidg,, 








cent of the losses from diarrhea are 
not “white diarrhea” as defined by the 
Connecticut station, and I am fully 
convinced that fully 80 per cent of 
these losses are due to improper feed- 
me during the first week of the chick’s 
ife. 

As to the proper system of brooding 
and feeding chicks, I find it difficult to 
advise. There are many systems and 
many feeds, all of whieh are good, and 
the system employed here is only one 
of the many successful ones; but there 
must be some solution or key to the 
problem. After long and careful study, 
I would submit the following in the 
order of importance, as I look at them, 
as rules to be followed during the 
first two weeks: 

1. Common sense. 

2. A system of brooding that sup- 
plies the chicks with an abundance of 
fresh air and a variety of heat, rang- 
ing from outdoor temperature to a 
temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit 
under the hover. Such a brooder must 
be easily kept clean. 

Good, clean, wholesome _ food. 
Feed frequently, but sparingly. The 
system employed at this station has 
been to feed and handle the chicks as 
follows: 

They are moved to the brooders dur- 
ing the late afternoon, thus eliminat- 
ing the difficulty of hover-breaking 
them. A dish of water is placed in 
the brooder, so that they have access 
to it. The next morning they are fed 
for the first time, on clear bran. This 
is sprinkled on a pie-pan filled with 
chick grit. The bran is left before 
them for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and then removed. During the first 
two days they are fed four times a 
day in this way. On the third day, and 
thereafter, one of the mid-day feeds of 
bran is omitted, and they are given a 
feeding of fine cracked grain fed ina 
fine chopped clover or alfalfa litter, 
which is left in the brooder at all 
times. From this time, the bran feed- 
ing is gradually decreased and the 
grain increased. For the grain, any 
mixture made up of clean, wholesome 
grain will be satisfactory. However, 
we prefer to mix our own grain, which 
consists of. 15 pounds of cracked 
wheat, 15 pounds of cracked corn, 15 
pounds of cracked peas, 10 pounds of 
barley, 2 pounds of broken rice, 5 
pounds of chick grit, 5 pounds of oys- 
ter shell (fine), 5 pounds of chick 
charcoal. 

Ail changes in feeding are made 
slowly, and the chicks are always 
watched carefully. At the end of the 
second week, they are generally ready 
for the dry mash, which is kept before 
them at ail times. This dry mash 
contains 20 pounds of bran, 10 pounds 
of corn meal, 10 pounds of barley 
meal, 10 pounds of ground oats, 10 








Preventing White Diarrhea 


To prevent White Diarrhea, treatment 
should begin as soon as chicks are hatched 
—giving intestinal antiseptics to destroy 
the germ. Not infrequently we see rank 
poisons recommended, such as Mercuric 
Chloride and Antimony Arsenite. The 
use of such remedies should not be encour- 
aged, as the average person has little 
knowledge of their dangerous nature. The 
use of poisonous drugs is entirely unne- 
cessary, for there are safe remedies that 
will destroy the germ, yet are not injurious 
to the chick. 





White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see reports of so many los- 
ing their little chicks with White Diarrhea, 
so thought I would tell my experience. I 
used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. Asa last resort, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., A-8, Lamoni, Iowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds of your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us ey to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send for 
50e box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A-8, Lamoni, lowa 


























Prevent 
House Flies 








from hatching. 


for this purpose. 





Those Carriers of Typhoid and 
Other Dangerous Diseases. 


While fly swatters, sticky fly paper, 
fly traps and other devices are effective 
on the adult fly, the best safeguard 
against this pest is to prevent the fly eggs 


The United States Department of Agriculture, 
after extensive tests, recommends Powdered Borax as 
the most effective, economical and practical substance 


(See Bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture No. 118). 
The fly lays its eggs in garbage, stable manure or other refuse. 


20 Mule Team Borax 


Prevents Fly Eggs from Hatching 


Directions 
Apply through a fine sieve or flour sifter, 2 ounces 
of 20° Male Tan Borax (the same Borax you have 
always used in your home) to the can : : 
of garbage, daily. 
same way, 10 ounces of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to 8 bushels of 
fresh manure, and sprinkle 
with 2 to 3 gallons of water. 






























Apply in the 


Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 








pounds of shorts, 10 pounds of meat 
scraps, 20 ounces of fine salt. 

Besides the grains, the chicks have 
before them at all times grit, oyster 
shell, and chick charcoal. They also 
receive daily a limited amount of 
green food in the form of fine chopped 
sprouted oats. Fresh water is given 
each day, and changed whenever nec- 
essary. 

With any system of feeding, there 
must go a good proportion of common 
sense and a careful study of conditions 
—if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. 

One of our most successful poul- 
trymen has said, “When I go out to 
feed, I take a pailful of grain and 
another of common sense.” And, it 
might be added, that the latter should 
be used liberally. 

W. C. SCHOPPE. 

Montana Experiment Station. 


A Bad Hatch 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I had a very poor hatch from my 
incubator last week, and the chicks 
were not in good condition; they did 
not look soft and fluffy, but dry, and 
the egg shells were full of slime. One 
had a shell half stained with blood. 
Only about one-fifth of the chicks 
hatched. What was the trouble?” 

It sounds very much like a hatch 
which had suffered from a variable 
temperature in the incubator. Prob- 
ably the eggs were chilled too much 
at one time, and the temperature run 
too high at another. To get good 
hatches of healthy chicks, the temper- 
ature should be fairly uniform—a 
slight variation, not under 103 and not 
over 105, and that for only a short 
time, will not hurt the chicks; but we 
imagine the above chicks suffered a 
temperature of greater’ variation. 
When the chicks are in the shells, 
and go to the pipping point, it is safe 
to guess that the incubation is at 
fault. The blood stained shell was 
probably caused by an intestine stick- 
ing to the shell, and bleeding when 
the chick tried to pull itself away. 








A good ration for a flock of breeding 
hens is as follows: Wheat, one-half; 
oats, one-half; this to be fed in the 
litter in the morning. In addition .to 
this, a dry mash should be fed in a 
self-feeding hopper, the hopper to be 
closed in the morning and opened at 
noon, and allowed to remain open for 





the remainder of the day. The mash 
should be composed of wheat bran, 
two parts; shorts, two parts; ground 
oats, two parts; corn meal, one part; 
meat meal, one part, and alfalfa cut 
fine or alfalfa meal, one part. 





Strong,:- vigorous cock birds must be 
used, and inbreeding avoided. For ail 
meat and egg breeds, one cock should 
be allowed for each ten hens, and for 
the lighter weight egg-producing vari- 
eties, one cock bird for each fifteen 
hens. 


Where do the poultry profits go? Have you 
ever figured this out? Wehave made an 
exhaustive study of thisim- 2) 
portant problem and the answer 
is in our new Poultry Book, just 
off the press. Send 10c for a copy, 
to-day, and we will enclose our 
Cash Value Coupon. The bookis 
worth several dollars tothe poul- 
try owner, THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 


146 Conkey Bidg., Cleveland, O. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Buff Orpington, B. P. Rock and 


Toulouse Geese Eggs 
Eggs for sale from 8. C. Orpingtons and B. P. Rocks 
that score 90% and better. A!so Toulouse geese 
eggs. MRS. W. J. MILLER, Newton, Iowa, 


Buff Orpington and R. C. Rhode 
island Red Eggs For Sale 
15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00. 
B. F. HELD, Hinton, lowa 
| Ag Light Brahmas—15, $1.25; 100, $5.00. Rose 
Comb Red—15, $1.25. Mammoth Pekin duck— 
11, $2.00. Bronze turkey eggs from prize winning 


hens mated to toms scoring 97%, 974. Mrs. Wm. Nolin 
Sons, Monroe, lowa. 











58 BREEDS {ine pure-bred chichens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, Guineas. Stock and eggs at iow 
prices. America’s finest Poultry Farm. 8000 prizes 
Large catalog 4c. A. A. Ziemer, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 





| ye for sale from pure bred Silver Laced Wyan- 

dottes, White Rocks and Rose Comb Reds at 
$1.50 per 13, $5.00 per 100. Also Pekin duck eggs at 
$2.50 per13. Sam Thronson, Lake Mills, lowa. 


ILVER Laced Wyandotte, Pekin duck, M. B. 
‘) turkey eggs. Also fine choice turkey tom and 
Pekin drakes and ducks. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, Route 
20, Dyersville, lowa. 


3479 COCKERELS. Twenty-nine varieties 
4 chickens, geese and ducks. Aye Bros., 
Box 2, Blair, Neb. 

OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 100-$3.00. Fer- 


tility guaranteed. White Runner duck eggs, 
15-61.00, prepaid. A. F. Anderson, Selma, lowa. 














INGLE Comb White Orpingtons and Single Comb 
‘ Rhode Island Reds. Eggs 15-¢1.00. G. E. Erick- 
son, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 





le ee Red turkey eggs 30c; R. C. Red, 100-64; 
8S. C. Black Minorca and Pekin duck, 15-61.00. 
Geo. Lomen, Ridgeway, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Ancona Eggs, $1.25 per 15. Edward 
Dooley, Selma, lowa. 
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Hearts and Homes 




















This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
2nd Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waltlaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The Starting Point 
Every woman will unhesitatingly de- 
clar« 
£0 insane.” Let 








that she “would rather die than 


such women think 


this statement by C. F. 
Applegate, of the 
for the 
“Most people look upon insanity as a 
misfortune, peculiar. and mysterious. 
Some think of it as a sudden afflic- 
tion which no one could have foreseen, 
due to unknown causes. The facts 
seem to be known to only a few other 
than physicians; they should be known 
to everybody. The average person lit- 
tle realizes the danger of brooding 
over slights, injuries, disappointments 
or misfortunes, and yet all these un- 
wholesome and_ painful trains. of 
thought may, if persisted in, and un- 
relieved by healthy interests and activ- 
ities, tend toward insanity.” 

Probably there are very few indi- 
viduals so perfectly built inside and 
out that they are absolutely normal. 
The average woman, if she is disap- 
pointed, or suffers from business or 
household worries, or is in poor health 
—is apt to dwell on her troubles to 
her own harm. She reaches a point 
where she can't sleep at night, where 
she feels her grip on life slipping 
away, and lets it slip. So long as she 
pictures the coming end with herself 
being carried out feet foremost, sur- 
rounded by weeping friends, and cov- 
ered with mounds of flowers, she will 
wipe away the tears of self-pity, and 
let go her hold on health with pious 
resignation. But—if this same woman 
should see her last days passed away 
from her loving family—passed in a 
mad house, surrounded by screaming 
maniacs, herself worse than dead to 
her family, then she would struggle 
for sane thoughts, for the ability to 
hrow off all remembrance of slights, 
and misfortunes, and handicaps, as 
she would struggle to flee from a rail- 
road track with an express train thun- 
dering down on her. Every woman 
needs an interest outside of her home 


soberly on 
state hospital 


lowa 


insane, at Mount Pleasant: 


work and house work; she needs a 
hobby—needs to ride it hard. A crazy 
man riding a real hobby horse was 


asked why he kept whipping it up all 
day long. His reply was: “If I don’t 
keep riding it, it will stop.” The habit 
of stopping if not ridden is character- 
istic of all hobbies. Chickens run 
down if interest is lost in them; gar- 
dens become overgrown with weeds 
end deadwood if the hobby of garden- 
ing is neglected; fingers get stiff un- 
music is kept up; voices get 
hoarse and breathy unless vocal exer- 
‘ises are continued. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what the hobby is, provided it is 
ridden. Collecting postmarks, stamps, 
coins, canes, and even matches have 
furnished needed diversion—the main 
thing is to start something. Get a 
hobby, ride it, and tell others about it, 
and what it has done for you. Persist 
in it—take a healthy interest in it—- 
and thus keep well and happy. 


less 





Potatoes and Bread 

One of the differences in 
that an Irishman 
America is 


customs 
notes on coming to 
that at the noon 


potatoes are served 


meal, 
with his 
meat, he is also given bread. In Ire- 
land, the workingman is not served 
bread and potatoes at the same meal, 
and the only bread served at the table 
of the wealthy is a square of bread 
with the soup. And now that wheat 
and flour are high, and potatoes in 
some parts of the country plentiful, 
our experiment stations are telling us 
ali to eat potatoes with meat instead 
of bread. Meat, they say, produces 
acid, therefore its accompaniment 


where 


should give an excess of alkali. Rice. 
bread, macaroni, and corn meal are 
unsuited, because they, too, produce 
acid. Potatoes, so the experts say, 


are the natural accompaniment, be- 
cause they produce bases, and one me- 
dium sized potato makes just the right 
acocmpaniment for an average helping 
of lean beef, and also balances the 
acids from there average sized cakes 


| 








of pork sausage or two generous help- 
ings of ham. They say that if two 
slices of bread are eaten with the beef, 
at least one and a half medium sized 
potatoes should be eaten to balance 
the acids furnished by both bread and 
meat. 

The use of potatoes with meat, it is 
pointed out, has other justification be- 





side that of being pleasing to the 
taste and of furnishing starch. The 
authorities at the Jowa state college of 
agriculture, say that those who have 
thought that bread, rice, macaroni, 
corn meal, or any other of the cereal 
foods may take the place of the potato 
with meat. may perhaps need to re- 
adjust their ideas While it is point- 


ed out that starch foods should accom- 
pany meat, the mere fact that such 
foods are starchy may not be a suffi- 
cient reason for their being introduced 
as the only accompaniment of roast 
or steak. 


Cooking Pork 


‘he United States 


Agriculture is again 


Department of 
eailing attention 
to the danger from trichinosis in eating 
undercocked condi- 


pork in a raw or 


tion, and in this connection advises: 








rst, refrain from ecting perk in the 
raw state, including dried or smoked 
sausages, hams, and, in fact, any kind 
of meat product made up wholly or ina 
part of raw pork. 

Second, thoroughly cook all 
which is to be eaten. 

The following rule for cooking pork 
by boiling is based on careful experi- 
ments curried cut some yerrs ago by a 
Danish investigator. 

Cook the meat fifteen minutes (sum- 
mer) to eighteen minutes (winter) for 


pork 











Off for School. 





each pound of weight if put into boil 
ing water, keeping the water boiling 
throughout the cooking process. If the 
meat is put into eold water, deduct 
half the time required to bring the 
water to a boil. 

Example: How long should a ten- 
pound ham be boiled if placed in boil- 
ing water? Ten times eighteen equais 
180 minutes, or. three hours. 

How tong should a ten-pound ham 
be boiled if placed in cold water, and 
if one hour is required to bring the 
water to a boil? Ten times eighteen 
minus thirty equals 150 minutes, or 
two and one-half hours after boiling 
begins. | 

In applying the rule given above, the 
eighteen-minute per pound allowance 
should be followed in summer as well 
as in winter if the meat is taken from 
a refrigerator and cooking begun be- 
fore it has had time to reach the ordi- 
nary house temperature. For high al- 
titudes where the temperature of boil- 
ing water is considerably less than a 
sea level, the time of cooking must be 
lengthened. 





“Eels” in Vinegar 


Vinegar makers who have been trou- 
bled with the nematode known as 
“eels” have written for remedies to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and in response, the depart- 
ment’s specialist suggests that the 
“eels” may be removed from the vine- 
gar itself by filtration, as the eggs and 
larvae and all forms of the “eel” are 
too large to pass through fine filters. 
Coarse filter paper may be used for 
this, or sand put in a receptacle with 














a cloth or other porous bottom. 
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WHY BOBBY COON WASHES HIS FOOD 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 

















“Come on, Peter Rabbit, for this is my and beetles, running in every direction to 


busy day!’’ he cried. find a place to hide. 

Peter Rabbit didn’t have to be invited “Thank you, thank you, Little Breeze,” 
twice. Away he went, lipperty-lipperty- shouted Jimmy Skunk, as he started to 
lip, as fast as his long legs could take cateh beetles for his breakfast. 
him, after the Merry Little Breeze. And And the Little Breeze laughed happily 
presently they came to the field of ten- as he danced away to join the other 
der young carrots, Merry Little Breezes on the Green 

“Ob, thank you, Merry Little Breeze!” Meadow There he found them very, 
cried Peter Rabbit, and straightway be- very busy, very busy indeed, so busy that 
gan to eat his breakfast. they could hardly find time to nod to 

Another Merry Little Breeze, slipping him. What do you think they were do- 
up the Crooked Little Path on the hill, ing? They were toting gold! Yes, sir, 


spied the hind legs of a fat beetle stick- And this is how it 
ing out from under a flat stone. At once 
the Littl Breeze remembered Jimmy 


Skunk, 


toting gold! 

pened: 
While the first Little Breeze was show- 

ing Peter Rabbit the field of tender young 


hap- 





who was hunting for beetles for 


his breakfast. Off rushed — the Little | carrots, and while the second Little 
Breeze in merry whirls that made the Breeze was leading Jimmy Skunk to the 
grasses sway and bend and the daisies lat stone and the beetles, the other 
nod, Merry Little Breezes had found Bumble 

When aiter a long, long hunt he found the Bee. Now Bumble the Bee is a lazy 
Jimmy Skunk, Jimmy was very much out fellow, though he pretends to be the 


of sorts. In fact, Jimmy Skunk was posi- 
tivels You see, he hadn't had any found him grumbling as he buzzed with 
breakfast, for hunt as he would, he could | a great deal of fuss from one flower to 
beetle. another. 

a ttle “What's the 


busiest fellow in the world, and they 


cross. 


not find a single 
When the Merry 


Breeze danced matter, Bumble?” cried 


I 
Jimmy §S 





up behind kunk, and, ju in the Merry Little Breezes. 

fun, rumpled up his black und white Matter enough,’’ grumbled Bumble the 
coat, Jimmy quite lost his temper. In Bee. ‘‘I’'ve got to make a sack of honey, 
fact, he s some things not at all nice and as if that isn’t enough, old Mother 
to the Merry Little Breeze. But the Nature has ordered me to carry a sack 
Merry Little Breeze Just laughed. The of gold from each flower I visit to the 
more he laughed, the crosser Jimm next flower I visit. If I don’t, I can get 
Skunk grew, and the crosser that Jiminy no honey. Buzz-buzz-buzz,” grumbled 
Skunk grew, the more the d.erry Little Bumble the Bee. 

Breeze laughed. It was such a_ joily 


(Continued next week.) 


laugh that pretty soon jimmy Skun 








gan to grin a little sheep -shly, then to 

really sm le, and finally to laugh outright To clean matting, sweep it with the 
in spite of his empty stomach. You see grain of the straw, then aoross, and 
it is very hard, very hard indeed, and Wash a little at a time with a cloth 





very foolish, to remain cross when some- | Wrung out of salt water; rinse with clear 
one else is perfectly good natured. water, and dry. 

Suddenly the Merry Little Breeze 
danced up to Jimmy Skunk-and whispered If the sewing machine is not working 
in his right ear. Then he danced around well, flood it with kerosene, and let stand 
and whispered in his left ear. Jimmy for several hours. Then run the treadle 
Skunk’s eyes snapped and his mouth be- a little, and wipe off, cleaning thoroughly, 
gan to water. and oil with the best machine oil. 








“Where, Little Breeze, where?’ he . 
begged. A set of pockets is a great help in the 
“Follow me,’’ cried the Merry Little | sewing room. Hang it near the machine, 


Breeze, racing off up the Crooked Little 
Path so fast that Jimmy Skunk lost his 
breath trying to keep up, for you know 
Jimmy Skunk seldom hurries. 

When they came to the big flat stone, 


to be reached without rising. Have pock- 
ets for different colors of thread, for tape, 
buttons, hooks and eyes, basting thread, 
ete., with flannel leaves for needles of 
different sizes. Sew brass rings to the 
Jimmy Skunk grasped it with both hands corners, and hang up over small brass 
and pulled and pulled. Up came the | hoks. A large pocket to hold patterns 
stone so suddenly that Jimmy Skunk fell | is useful. If the patterns have been al- 
over flat on his back. When he had | tered to fit, make a memorandum of the 
scrambled to his feet, there were beetles changes and pin to pattern. 














"THE photograph of the young orchard—just as it 

starts the summer growth—then another photo- 
graph, say in October when the growth is ended and 
the wood is hardening, will make an interesting and 


valuable record. Such pictures become a real asset 
when used to show comparative growths of trees or 
crops that have had different treatments in fertilizers 
or in cultivation. 

And picture making is very simple by the Kodak 
method, and less expensive than you think. Ask your 
dealer or write us for our new booklet, ‘‘ The Kodak on 
the Farm.” 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 393 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Christian Spirit Under 
the Law of Moses 


(Notes on the Sabbat’: School Les- 
son for May 16, 1915. I Samuel 26.) 

“And David arose, and came to the 
place where Saul had encamped; and 
David beheld the place where Saui lay, 
and Abner the son of Ner, the captain 
of his host; and Saul lay within the 
place of the wagons, and the people 
were encamped round about him. (6) 
Then answered David and said to 
Ahimelech thee Hittite, and to Abishai 
the son of Zeruiah, brother to Joab, 
saying, Who will go down with me to 
Saul to the camp? snd Abishai said, 
I will go down with thee. (7) So David 
and Abishai ec7me to the people by 
night: and, benoid, Saul lay sleeping 
within the place of the wagons, with 
his spear stuck in the ground at his 
head; and Abner and the people lay 


round about him. (8) Then said 
Abishai to David, God hath delivered 
up thine enemy into thy hand this 


day: now therefore let me smite him, 
I pray thee, with the spear to the 
earth at one stroke, and I will not 


smite him the second time. (9) And 
David said to Abishai, Destroy him 
not; for who can put forth his hand 
against Jehovah’s anointed, and be 
guiltle ss? (10) And David said, As Je- 
hovah liveth, Jehovah will smite him; 
or his day shall come to die; or he 
shail go down into battle, and perish. 


(11) Jehovah forbid that I should put 
forth my hand against Jehovah’s an- 
ointed: but now take, I pray thee, the 
spear that is at his heau, and the cruse 
of water. and let us go. (12) So David 
took the spear and the cruse of water 
from Saul’s head; and they got them 
away: and no man Saw it, nor knew it, 
neither did any awake; for they were 
all asleep, because a deep sleep from 
Jehovah was falien upon them. (13) 
Then David went over to the other 
side, and stood on the top of the moun- 
tain afar off; a great space being be- 
tween them; (14) and David cried to 
the people, and to Abner the son of 
Ner, saying, Answerest thou not, Ab- 
ner? Then Abner answered and said, 
Who are thou that criest to the king? 
(15) And David said to Abner, Art 
thou not a valiant man? and who is 
like to thee in Israel? wherefore then 
has thou not kept watch over thy lord 
the king? for there came one of the 
people in to destroy the king thy lord. 
(16) This thing is not good that thou 
hast done. As Jehovah liveth, ye are 
worthy to die, because ye have not 
kept watch over your lord, Jehovah's 
anointed. And now see where the 
king’s spear is, and the cruse of water 
that was at his head. 

“And Saul knew David’s voice, and 
said, Is this thy voice, my son David? 
And David said, It is my voice, my 
lord, QO king. (18) And he said, 
Wh refore doth my lord pursue after 
his servant? for what have I done? 
or what evil is in my hand? (19) 
Now therefore I pray thee, let my 
lord the king hear the words of his 
Servant. If it be Jehovah that hath 
Stirred thee up against me, let him 
accept an offering: but if it be the 
children of men, cursed be they be- 
fore Jehovah; for they have driven 
me out this day that I should not 
Cc! unto the inheritance of 
Jehovah, saying, Go, serve other gods. 
i ( Now therefore, let not my blood 
fall to the earth away from the pres- 
ence of Jehovah: for the king of 
Isr 1el is come out to seek a flea, as 
Wien one doth hunt a partridge in the 
Mountains. (21) Then said Saul, I 
have sinned: return, my son David; 
for I will no more do thee harm, be- 
Cause my life was precious in thine 
eves this day: behold, I have played 
th * fool, and have erred exceedingly. 
(2 And David answered and said, 
B ‘hold the spear, O king! let then one 
o! young men come over and fetch 
it. (23) And Jehovah will render to 
every man his righteousness and his 
faithfulness; forasmuch as Jehovah 
delivered thee into my hand today, 
and I would not put forth my hand 
against Jehovah’s annointed. (24) 








And, behold, as thy life was much set 
by this day in mine eyes, so let my life 
be much set by in the eyes of Jehovah, 
and let him deliver me out of all tribu- 
lation. (25) Then Saul said to David, 
Blessed be thou, my son David: thou 
shalt both do mightily, and shalt sure- 
ly prevail. So David went his way, 
and Sau! returned to his place.” 

If Jonathan in the last lesson affords 
the brightest of all examples of unsel- 
fish and unalloyed friendship between 
men, David in this lesson furnishes 
an equally bright and shining example 
. the Christian and Godlike method 
of dealing with those who have most 
cruelly wronged us. 

It is well at the outset to note the 
circumstances which led to the events 
herein recorded. David, failing to re- 
ceive protection, except for a very 
brief time, in the school of the 
prophets even during the lifetime of 
Samuel, tries, after Jonathan con- 
vinces him of the implacable hatred 
his father bears towards him, to find 
refuge and help among the _ priest- 
hocd, and therefore flees to Nob, the 
city of the priests. Here he is unex- 
pectedly betrayed by Doeg, the 
Edomite, the bitter partisan of Saul, 
and as a result Saul puts to death the 
entire family of Eli except Abiathar, 
who escaped and came to David. 

There is nothing now left but to 
adopt the life of the Bedouin of the 
desert, or, to put it in modern phrase, 
that of Robin Hood. He gathers 
around him a band of four hundred 
men, the character of which is de- 
scribed in I Samuel 22:2: “Every one 
that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt (had a creditor), and 
every one that was discontented (but- 
ter of soul), gathered themselves unto 
him.” In other words, he was simply 
an outlaw. The lives of his father 
and mother were now in danger and 
he secured safety for them with the 
king of Moab. It will be remembered 
that there was Moabite as well as 
heathen blood in David’s veins. 

Gad, the seer, now joins him, and 
Abiathar, after the slaughter of the 
priests at Nob. Saul drives him from 
pillar to post and hunts him down as 
he would a wild beast. Once in a cave 
in which David was hidden and to 


which Saul had retired for the pur-. 


poses of privacy, David magnani- 
mously spared his life although his 
heart smote him because he had even 
marred a garment on the person of 
the Lord’s anointed. (I Samuel 24: 
1-5.) 

When Saul saw that his life was 
spared by the man whose life he had 
long sought, his better nature re- 
turned, and knowing that he would 
lose his kingdom in the end, he 
secured an oath from David that when 
he became king he would not cut off 
his posterity, and David gives the 
oath (I Samuel 24: 16-22). And fora 
time David has peace and spends at 
least one winter in Mount Carmel (see 
I Samuel 25), but he now returns and 
puts himself in Saul’s power. 

Once more Saul pursues him in the 
wilderness of Ziph, and the lesson re- 
cords a leading incident of that last 
campaign of Saul against David. 
From his camp at Hachilah on the 
edge of the desert, Saul marches in 
pursuit of his old foe. He camps at 
night, worn and weary, in the circle 
of wagons which furnished the de- 
fense in such expeditions in case of 
attack at night. Saul and those near 
him, weary and worn, fall into a deep 
and profound slumber called “a slum- 
ber from Ged.” David, who by this 
time had the instinct of a hunted 
beast, with his nephew Abishai, quiet- 
ly slipped into the camp, removed the 
spear which was always at the head 
of the chief, and the bottle of water 
so much needed in that desert journey, 
and from a convenient distance next 
morning sends to Abner, Saul’s near 
kinsman, and asks him to come and 
identify them and return them to 
Saul. And Saul, impulsive and 
mercurial, once more confesses his 
sin and returns to his place, while 
David goes on his way to meet him 
no more. 

David in this transaction appears in 
his very best light. The rules of war- 











fare and public sentiment in those 
days and in these as well would have 
fully justified David in killing Saul. 
He could have pleaded unjust perse- 
cution or self-defense. He could 
have pleaded the words of Samuel, 
now dead, that the kingdom should 
be taken away. He could have 
pleaded his own anointing. He need 
not have laid a hand upon Saul. His 
nephew Abishai was only too anxious 
to do the business and take the re- 
sponsibility. David gives two reasons 
for his magnanimous course: First, 
it was not his business to execute 
vengeance against his personal enemy. 
His sword would be unsheathed only 
against the enemies of his country. 
It was then and had been long before 
and continued long afterwards to be 
a bloody sword. His foes were those 
of his nation. He recognized that 
vengeance belonged to God and that 
vengeance was in safe hands. David 
did not abate anything from Saul’s 
sin. He never says that Saul is guilt- 
less. He had always tried to be Saul’s 
friend. He had risked his life for him 
times without number. He knew that 
Saul deserved to die and would die 
either by the hand of God or in battle, 
but he d'd not regard it as his place 
to clamber up the steps of the judg- 
ment throne and execute Divine jus- 
tice. 

There was a still weightier reason: 
Saul was the anointed of the Lord; 
therefore, his person was sacred. it 
was not Saul, his enemy, that had 
been in his power, but the Lord’s 
anointed. That word “anointed” first 
coming into prominence has. still 
further emphasis placed upon it from 
time to time, until it gathers around 
it all those sacred associations which 
cluster around identically the same 
word in after ages, the Messiah. 

What a lesson there is in this sim- 
ple story for professed Christians of 
today who hold enmity, grudges, and 
spites, who want to even it up with 
the man who has done them an ap- 
parent wrong, or whom they think has 
done them a wrong. What a com- 
mentary David’s course is on the men 
who “watch at the end of the lane” 
or “carry a knife up their sleeve.” 
David with all his sins was not mean 
enough for that. 


Now notice Saul’s repentanee. There 
is no better illustration in all history, 
sacred or profane, of the nature of 
false repentance than that of Saul. 
When he knew he had sinned he came 
to Samuel with blessing on his lips 
and professions of obedience. When 
his sin was laid bare, it was “the peo- 
ple” that did it. When this excuse 
was stripped away, he begged Samuel 
to return and honor him before the 
elders of the people. His pride was 
wounded, and now when David’s mag- 
nanimous conduct humiliates him and 
makes him thoroughly ashamed of 
himseif, he exclaims: “I have sinned; 
behold, I have played the fool, and 
have erred exceedingly.” It is his 
own self-respect that is wounded, but 
his heart remains unchanged and un- 
moved. That is the reason why David 
never trusted him afterwards. 

And Saul’s case is by no means an 
uncommon one. There are many men 
today who repent only when they are 
found out, and then only because it 
humiliates them and causes them to 
lose their self-respect or the respect 
and esteem of the public. There is 
no genuine repentance that does not 
lead to the recognition of the fact that 
sin is enmity to God; a violation of 
the immutable law which governs the 
world and that brings men on their 
knees to Him who can do for them 
what no man else can do and what 
the can not do for themselves, who 
can pardon their iniquity and blot out 
the miserable and wretched past. The 
repentance of David was genuine when 
long afterwards he fell into most 
grievous sin: ‘Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in 
thy sight.” David had sinned against 
his family, against his valiant soldier 
and companion in arms, he had dis- 
graced himself in the eyes of the en- 
tire nation, and he had brought the 
cause of religion into disrepute. He 
knows ail this and feels it keenly, but 
he counts it all as nothing compared 
with the fact that he had sinned 
against God, and this always and ey- 
erywhere is the marks of the true 
penitent. 

The longer Saul lives in impeni- 
tence, the less control he has over him- 
self. Again and again in the course 
of this history he assures Jonathan 
and David that he will never do David 





harm. He means it at the time, when 
he realizes how magnanimous David 
has been; but when he sees the strong 
men David has gathered around him, 
and how popular he is, and feels that 
he will surely be his successor, he pit- 
ies himseif, broods over his misfor- 
tunes, becomes a monomaniac, and 
loses his self-control entirely. And 
Saul is not the only man who, brood- 
ings over his troubles and misfortunes, 
or fancied wrongs, or over a rival’s 
and his suecess, has made himself ut- 
terly miserable and wretched, a trial 
to his friends and an annoyance to his 
community. 





“The child who is too yielding and 
obedient in his early days is only too like- 
ly to be weak and incompetent in his 
later days. Spencer points out that pun- 
ishment should be as nearly as possible 
a representation of the natural result of 
the child’s action; that is, the fault should 
be made to punish itself as much as pos- 
sible without the interference of any out- 
side person; the object is to make him 
see the fault himself as an undesirable 
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The fact that Serpentine Crépe has 
stood the test for nearly a quarter century 
ought to assure every woman that it is the 
standard Cotton Crépe of the world — 
unexcelled in pattern and coloring, un- 
approached in quality. 


Some retailers of imitating Crépes say 
their crépe is “ just as g Others 
say,— “It’s similar to,” etc.; but that is 
only one way of acknowledging that Ser- 
pentine Crépe is the best. 

Remember, the original only genuine has the 
words SERPENTINE CREPE stamped on the 
selvage of every yard. 

The leading retailers are showing the latest de- 
signs, including a large assortment of the plain shades 
and black and white. 


Serpentine Crépe is printed in a very 
large range of patterns and colorings, as well 
as plain shades, which make itexactly suited 
for every child, miss or older woman. 


If your dealer does not carry it, write 
us for free samples. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS, 
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Washer with Sliding 
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Gently and Evenly Support 
Every Part of Body 


So comfortable, so easy—276 gentle, 
finely tempered springs. Noother bed 
spring like Ye Puritan; none 
other so thoroughly restful. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND SPECIAL LOW 
INTRODUCTORY PRICES 


+<1/ The Puritan Bedspring Co. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER titel avn’ aii 
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Worcester Salt Crystals magnified 95 times 


MAGINE how per- 

fectly these fine, even 
grains of Worcester 
Salt would dissolve in 
your butter. 

Then— 

Think of the “mois- 
ture pockets” and leaky 
butter you get if you 
use coarse grained 
common salt. 

Need we say more? 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt with the Savor 


For farm and dairy use Worcester 
Salt is put up in 14 pound muslin bags and 
in 28 and 56 pound Irish linen bags. 
Smaller sizes tor table use. Good grocers 
everywhere sell Worcester Salt. Get a bag. 

Send us your dealer’s name and ade 
dress and we will mail you free of charge, 
our booklet,” Butter Mz skingon the Farm.” 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Largest Producers of High-Grade Salt in the World 
NEW YORK 














DOWN GO CREAM SEPARATOR 
PRICES AGAI 
Bs wan dhe « 
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own fa aC mies 
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y« pacity 
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ze GALVANIZED” 
mLOW WALL Sie 
__ Woonrinep 


Built to withstand weather extremes, 
ot or cold. Air space acts as 

vacuum. Four walls—Steel, Two 

Tarred Felts, Cypress. eases 

Doors, Additional sections can 

Our Free Silo Book Gaondioen : 

all kinds of silos; con- . 
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is silo educ: 
KRETCHMER MFG. CO 
805 11th Ave., Co. Bluffs, Ia. 


























Calf Profits 


Y Aro you ge ng thems Calt profits mean 
more to yo “7 ro than ever before 
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thoun' Whips in the Churn 


A South D 


“se pT ? s7imne 


akota scriber writes: 


e in mak- 














ing butter for the last ir churnings. 
After ten minutes turning the cream 
gets thick and I have churned it for 
two houi without any change. I have 
a cow wW \ ae be fresh soon. She 
is giving tw elve quarts a day and does 
not decrease i: her milk flow. Could 
this cow’s milk be the cause for the 
butter not coming and should this cow 
he dried up secon? My cows are on 
blue grass pasture and are getting all 
the alfaifa they will eat. Besides they 


have a grain mixture of two parts of 
bran and one part of corn.” 

obably has been 
temperature or 
is skimming too thick a cream. When 
thick cream wl s quite cold is first 
put into a churn it often takes up 


Our correspondent pr 
churning at too low a 


li 






lich i 





considerable air as well as other gases. 
It gets so stiff that it will not fall in 
the churn and it often seems an end- 


less job to get the butter to “come.” 


The condition is that of whipped 
cream. Our’ correspondent’s cow 
which is well advanced in her lacta- 


tion period might affect the length of 
time required to complete the churn- 
ing, but we do not believe this is the 
direct cause. She should be dried 


up a month or six weeks previous to 
freshening again. His cows are get- 
ting an excellent milk producing ra- 
tion. 


When the cream whips in the churn 
the best plan is to add a little warm 


water, give the churn a few revolu- 
tions and then let it stand for some 
time. This usually causes the cream 


to go back into its liquid form so that 
the churning can be completed in from 


thirty to forty-five minutes. If the 
cream is simply too thick and does 
not seem cold the temperature of the 


water added should not be above that 
of the cream. Heavy cream diluted 
usually gives less trouble in churning 
than cream which is too thin. If our 
correspondent that his cream is 
sufficiently ripe and churns it at a 
slightly higher temperature 
has been doing we believe he _ will 


sees 


have no more trouble. Cream is of 
about the right thickness when each 
gallon churns into three pounds of 


butter. 





Lady Boarders 
The Cornell University agricultural 
experiment station has recently issued 
a bulletin containing the results of a 


study in milk production in Jefferson 
county, New York. Records covering 
a year were obtained for fifty-three 


different dairy herds in that county. It 
was found that seven of these herds 
were kept at an aggregate loss of over 
$1,300, or an average loss per herd of 
$190. On all of the herds. the average 
profit was 31 cents on one hundred 
pounds of milk, and the average net 
profit on each cow was $20.39, or a 
little less than two-thirds of a cent on 
a quart of milk. 

It is stated in the bulletin that most 
of the cows studied were above the 
average in production, and that the 
cost of food was not much more than 


half what it would be in some less fa- | 


vored parts of the state. 


Why Milk and Butter Are 


Sometimes Yellow 


The belief that a bright yellow color 
in milk means richness in quality is 
not true, according to experiments 
conducted at the college of agriculture 
of the University of Missouri. These 
experiments show that the change 
from the white cream and butter in 
winter to yellow cream and butter in 
spring and summer does not indicate 
an increased fat percentage. The very 
highest colored milk that a cow can 
give may have the lowest fat percent- 
age. Such a condition is found in the 
so-called colostrum milk, the first milk 
that a cow gives after giving birth to 
a calf. 

The explanation of the wide differ- 
ence between the results of the experi- 
ments and the popular belief in re- 
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**CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE”’ 


Under no circum- 
stances buy anything 
Atlas Portland 
Look for 
this trade mark in 
black with yellow 
letters on every bag 
of your cement. 






THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co.,30 BROAD St NEWYORK 
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gard to the relation of color to rich- 
ness, lies in the cause of the natural 
yellow color of cream and butter. It 
was found that cows were not able to 
produce the yellow coloring matter for 
their cream and butter. The coloring 
matter must be derived from the feed. 
The yellow coloring matter of milk 
was found to be identical with a yel- 
low coloring matter that is widely dis- 
tributed in plants and fresh grass. 

This coloring matter is called caro- 
tin. It takes its name from the ear- 
rot, where it is very abundant, and 
where it was first discovered by scien- 
tists more than one hundred years ago. 

The difference in the color of cream 
and butter in winter and spring was 
found to be due to the fact that the 
winter feeds contain little or no caro- 
tin. No marked increase in the fat 
percentage accompanies the increase 
in color when foods rich in carotin are 
fed. It has been shown that the aver- 
age cow gives a higher per cent of fat 
in her milk during the winter than in 
the spring and summer. 





White Scours in Calves 


An Iowa correspondent complains 
that his calves become affected with 
white scours the first day after birth, 
and soon die. 

White scours in calves is generally 
caused by filth germs entering the 
navel at the time of birth. Calves 
born on grass are usually free from 
the trouble. Occasionally, however, 
the calves become infected with the 
germs before birth, and may be trou- 
bied with white scours even when born 
on grass. The best preventive of the 
trouble is to make sure that the calf 
comes in a perfectly clean place. Have 
it come on grass if possible, and if that 
is not possible, clean out the calving 
pen thoroughly and disinfect with a 
five per cent solution of coal tar dip. 
After the calf is born, wash the udder 
of the cow with a two per cent solu- 
tion of coal tar dip, and disinfect the 
calf’s navel with a 1 to 500 solution 
of corrosive sublimate. If, in spite of 
these precautions, any sign of scours 
appears, dose with two or three table- 
spoonfuls of castor oil shaken up in 
milk. Follow the castor oil with a 
teaspoonful dose of two parts of sub- 


nitrate of bismuth, and one part of 
salol, in a little milk, two or three 
times daily. After a calf once gets to 


scouring, however, there is but little 
hope for it. About the only cure for 
white scours is to have the calf come 
in a clean place. 











Save*50 


on Your Silo 










We positively guarantee to save 
you $50 to $100 on your silo. de- 
ending upon size, Offeris on our 
atest model which embodies new 
roved principles revolutionary 
in silo construction, Fully guare 
anteed, Has 


Adjustable Wall 
Permits 10 per cent increase or, de- 
crease in capacity any time without 
.« Only one-piece staves 
used—no spliced are to open end 
ruin ensilage. que joints at con- 
tact points ‘absolutely air tigh 
All Hoops Tightened 

From Ground 
with common monkey wren 
on ‘‘drum principle *—simplest most 
perfect ever devised. Cannot collapse; 
cannot blow over. Impossible to slip 
or creep o foundations. Solid as 
“skyscraper’’ and nee 


No Guy Wires 














A Silo is 90% Lumber: We 
Are America’s Largest 
Eumber Dealers! 


We have 100,000 customers in every State 
in the Union. Our enormous turnover is the 
secret of the great saving we make for you 
on the price. ou buy wholesale. We use 

enuine Clear Oregon Fir exclusively. 

. S. Forest Service pronounces this strong- 
est and longest lived wood. Another thing, 
you pay no canvasser’s rake-off 
when you buy direct on our **factory- 
+0- SE! iD 3 BIG 
END FOR om. 
ILLUSTRATE CULAR 

Get the facts. ag with other silos. 
Remember, we unqualifiedly guarantee 
saving of $50. Written guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or money back. Prompt, safe 
delivery no matter where you live. —e 

shipments direct from Davenport, or 1!) 

ashington. Write now for details. 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 
5693 Case St., Davenport, lowa- 
fn Business Haifa Century! 
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Wahen writing to advertisers kindly 
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Beatrice 


The Separator with 
the double-angle discs 


“The dises are the real ‘works’—the 
heart and vitals—of any separator. 
J am for the Beatrice with its 
double-angle discs because it skims 


the closest. You don’t feed your 
high-priced butter-fat to the pigs 
in the skimmed milk if you havea 
Beatrice Separator. This is one 
of my main reasons for buying a 
Beatrice—keeps the dollars out of 
the hog trough—puts them in my 
pocket. AndI can clean up inahurr 
—wash, rinse, sterilize and dry, all 
in apple-pie order, in two minutes.” 
—Farmer Onswon. 


Save 25% to 40% by buying the high- 
grade Beatrice. Send for catalog. | 
BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 


Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, Kan., 
Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, Okla., St. Louis, Mo. 








| ing the first two or three weeks, and 





Going to buy an 
Ensilage Cutter? 





BLIZZARD 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

and what farmers 
say who haveused 


¥ other cutters as 
Well as the Blizzard, The 


BLIZZARD 


‘Ensilage Cutter 


s highest silos with farmer’s 
cular farm engine, It hasan 
rmous appetite—a regular 
rk eater. Cuts even,steady. 
if-feed table. Easy to. run. 
mple, lastsfor years. SAFE. 
Write now for highly 
important information 
on ensilage cutters and 
be sure you buy right 
when you buy a cutter, 


'~ The Jos. Dick Mig. Co. 


"| Box30 CANTON, OHIO 
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Sorghum vs. Corn for Silage 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What in your opinion is the value 
of sorghum compared with corn for 
silage? I have never seen any sor- 
ghum growing. How is it planted? I 
have been told that I could get more 
feed per acre with sorghum than with 
corn. Where can I get bulletins on 
sorghum? I have more ground than 
I can tend in corn, and was thinking 
of using cowpeas and some millet. The 
ground I wanted to use for this catch 
crop is rich land, with some stumps 
in it. I have never been able to get 
cowpeas to vine much except by plant- 
ing in rows three feet apart and culti- 
viting once or twice. I was thinking 
of planting corn and cowpeas, or sor- 
ghum and cowpeas, to use as silage. 
I will need some hay, as the grass 
failed to pull through the hot summer 
of last year. I was thinking of using 
cats, cowpeas, and millet sown sepa- 
rately.” 

Over the bulk of the corn belt, corn 
is undoubtedly the best silage plant. 
On the western edge of the corn belt, 
however, and in dry seasons in the 
corn belt proper, sorghum may pro- 
duce more silage per acre with less 
trouble than corn. A few years ago, 


the feeding value of sorghum silage 
was underestimated. During recent 
years, however, the Kansas experi- 
ment station has done some careful 
work comparing sorghum and kafir 
corn silage with ordinary corn silage. 
Ordinary corn silage possibly has a 
slight advantage over sorghum silage, 
but there is very little difference. The 
mistake which was formerly made in 
putting up sorghum silage was in cut- 
ting the plant too green. It is neces- 
sary, for the best results, to let the 
sorghum heads get almost ripe before 
cutting for silage. 

Those of our readers who are likely 
to have more land in corn than they 
can handie right well, would do well 
to consider sorghum. They can drill 
or broadcast the sorghum in June, at 
the rate of sixty to eighty pounds per 
acre, and they will not find it neces- 
sary to give the sorghum any further 
attention until it is time for silo fill- 
ing. Sorghum demands just as good 
a seed bed as corn, for the young 
sorghum plants grow very slowly dur- 


are likely to be choked out by weeds 
at this time unless given a first-class 
seed bed. After it gets a good start, 
however, sorghum grows at a tremen- 
dous rate, and gets the best of almost 
any weed. 

As to the proposition of mixing cow- 
peas with corn or sorghum for silage, 
we have no definite conviction. On 
account of the high price of cowpea 
seed, we have been rather against so 
doing. When the sorghum and cow- 
pea mixture is to be broadcasted or 
drilled in thickly, we would recom- 
mend, as an experiment, using five or 
six parts of Whippoorwill cowpea seed 
to one part of sorghum seed. When 
cowpeas are planted in the hill with 
corn, we suggest using the seed at the 
rate of from one to two pecks per acre, 
planting if possible by means of a 
cowpea planting attachment, or if this 
is impossible, by mixing the corn and 
cowpeas together in the planter box. 

A good bulletin on the growing of 
sorghum is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 458, 
which may be secured free on appli- 
cation to the Division of Publications, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





Montana Butter Being Scored 


To show the people of Montana what 
progress the creameries of the state 
are making, the dairy husbandry de- 
partment of the Montana State College 
will conduct a six months educational 
butter scoring again this year. The 
first scoring was held at the college on 
April 8th; the last scoring will end 
with an exhibit at the state fair, at 
Helena, in September. The department 
will endeavor, with the assistance of 
the state dairy commissioner and the 
federal dairy divison, to improve the 
quality of the butter and put a more 
uniform product on the market. 

The output of Montana creameries 
is growing larger every year, and in 
order to compete with butter from oth- 
er states, it is necessary for the cream- 
eries to put out a product that is uni- 
form and of high quality. Last year 





the butter makers made an excellent 
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BECAUSE YOUR COWS HAVE 
likely freshened now and your supply of 
milk is greater. 


BECAUSE YOUR SPRING WORK 
requires every minute of your time and a 
good cream separator will be a great time 
and labor saver. 


2nd 


BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF THE 
poor separator from incomplete skimming, 
and the tainted product of the hard-to- 
clean and unsanitary separator mean most 
when your volume of milk is the greatest. 


BECAUSE OF THE AMPLE AND 
“more than advertised’’ capacity of the 
De Laval, you can separate more quickly 
and save time when time means most 
to you. 





1st If you are still using some gravity or setting 
= process of creaming— 


If you have a very old De Laval or an infe- 
rior separator, whether new or old— 


. These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of 
the opportunity to prove to any prospective buyer. 
don’t know the nearest De Laval agency simply write the 
nearest main office, as below: 


165 Broadway, New York 
The De Laval Separator Co., 25°: Madison St. Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


BECAUSE YOUR YOUNG CALVES 
will thrive best with warm, sweet sepa- 
rator skim milk. 


BECAUSE with YOUR INCREASED 
milk flow your greater waste of cream, 
without a good cream separator, must run 
into more money than you can afford 
to lose. 


BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE 
Laval Cream Separator is so much sim- 
p'er and more easily handled and cared 
for than any other, and you can’t afford 
to waste time these busy days fussing with 
an inferior or half worn-out machine. 


BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEPA- 
rator of today is just as superior to other 
separators as other separators are to gravity 
setting. 


If you 





























Our 

65th 
Year 
Guaranteed ij 
free from de- ¥j 
fects,notonly 


for one year, but & : 
for life of machine. 




















are unexcelled. Write for catalog. 


Box 166 
We aiso manufacture the Ross Wood 


SILO FILLING MACHINERY 


Especially Designed for Gas Engine Power 


Guaranteed to deliver a: into the silo st 50% less speed and 30% 


less power than ordinarily required. 

Cuts the silage in uniform lengths, which 
insures the Best of Feed. Silage packs 
closer, which permits of more tonnage 
into the silo. For strength, durability, 
capacity and easy-to-feed— Ross Machines 








THE E. W. ROSS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Meta! Sito. 












showing, and it is hoped that every- 
one will coéperate to make this year’s 
contesi the best ever held in the state. 





Handling Corn Fodder 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Ohio boy tells me that in his part 
of Ohio, it is the common practice to 
run corn fodder through a cutter, mak- 
ing about two-inch lengths. This dry 
cut fodder is stored in quantities in the 
fail, and used as long as it lasts, even 
if that be on into the followiffg sum- 
mer. 

Why not build a large enclosure of 
woven wire, supported on poles, fill it 
with cut fodder, cover with boards, and 
feed from bunks placed near at hand? 
The big ears need to be cut for young 
feeding cattle in any case, and the feed 
would be protected from snow, and 
the man who feeds the cattle would be 
saved the bad job of chopping loose 
the frozen shocks of fodder. 

H. L. DOTY. 

Hamilton County, Iowa. 





Remarks: If any of our readers 
have had experience in handling fod- 
der in this way, we would be glad to 
hear from them.—Editor. 





Johnny Appleseed—A century ago, 
Johnny Appleseed was busy planting or- 
chards in Ohio. His life was devoted to 
planting apple seeds in ail the clearings 
of the pioneer country. A very readable 
account of Johnny Appleseed’s life has 
just been published by Harper’s. This 
book, which may be secured through this 
office for $1.25, should be especially en- 
joyed by young people. 
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Add 6 Feet te Your Silo Without Cost. 
A 24-foot silo will have same capacity as a 30-foot 
silo if equipped with the 


PAIGE OPENING SILO ROOF 


No waste space at top, no spoiled silage, no refilling 
of silo. Extra silage in first filling more than pays 
for the Paige Steel Roof. Write today for price and 
illustrated literature, State diameter of your sile. 
Agents wanted. 

SILO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
403 19th St., Clinton, Iowa 


TABER LINED SILO 


Non-Shrinkabie --- Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

The latest improved silo. A woodstave 

silo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 

soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- 

Proof Lining for coating inside after 

erection. The finest door and door 

frame on the market. 

Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 

—best manufactured. 

Write for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
Box 64 Agents Wanted Immediately Mt 
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POOR THRESHING 
COSTS DOUBLE 


It wastes the farmer's grain by throw- 
ing too much into the straw stack. 
It wastes the time of both farmer 
and thresherman by bother, break- 
downs, etc. 

It loses the thresherman the best jobs 
and the best of his run. 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL 
WILL SAVE ALi THIS LOSS 


The farmer should insist on the Rep 
River Speciat doing his threshing. 
He has a right and it is his duty 
to do this. It is his grain that he 
has worked hard to plant and harvest 
and the loss falls upon him. 

The Rep River Speciat employs the 
only correct principle for separation. 
It uses force to get the grain out 
of the straw. Jt Beats it Out! 


It Saves the Farmer's Thresh Bill 


C. L. Evickson and ten other farmers of 
Peewee gia, Saskatchewan, say: “We 
want the Red River Special outfit todo 
eur threshing next yeer as it seves all 
of our grain.” 

The shrewd thresherman should 
equip himself with the outfit that is 
popular with the farmers and that 
makes him more money by doing 
better work and more work. 
Provide yourself a. the Red River 
Specia! outfit and 


GET THE BIG RUN 


Write us for any information desired. 
Visit our Factory or Branch House. 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CoO. 
( In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Res Piver Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Ste om ‘Yraction Ene 
gines and O:!-Cas Tractors 


«) BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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NO WILL 700 STEEP 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 





On the Farms of the 
“Middle West” 


There are thousands of Jackson 
cars doing splendid service. Many 
of these Jacksons are six, seven and 
even eight years old. But that isn’t so sur- 
prising when we consider the sturdy con- 
struction of the Jackson. 

Jackson “44”— $1250 

This new Jackson model has all the old- 
time Jackson sturdiness, combined with 
the very late t design and equipment. 


Send for new catalog today. 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
107 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
Jackson ‘‘44”’ $1250 
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HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. 
Equipped wiih either Stee is he els or 
Wood Wheels. Tani you AV 
on \ rfarm. VY: ! 
whee lw | any more to Gow < around 
the farm. Witt TOK d farm truck you're 
always re ady fc ess. Free Catalog. 


\ HAVANA METALWHEELCO., Box 18, HAVANA, ILL. 
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STERLING FOUNDRY CO. 
80 West Wallace St., Sterling, 











| Corn for Silage 


To Wallaces Farmer: 


will now soon be getting ready to 
| piant. Doni plant too thickly for sil- 
| age. The grain should be planted just 
as if the crop were to be field corn. 
The farmer wants ears in his silage 
and if the stalks are crowded, he will 


i 
never get them. Work for ears, and 


the leaves will take care of them- 


se ¢ 
| if you want to give your cows really 

square meals next winter, be sure 
|} there is food in your siiage. Many a 
farmer cuts twenty-five tons of silage 
and doesn’t get uny more cattle feed 
than another who cuts’ but fifteen 
tons, and both may have the same soil 
and the same kind of corn. It’s the 
time of cutting that counts. 

There is a tendency to cut corn for 
silage when it is just tasseled. Re- 
cent experiments, however, show that 
corn that is just reaching maturity has 
more than four times as much cow 





feed in it than corn which is just in 
ssel, It has alinost twice as much 
e when the ker- 
is watery. The 
your corn until it 
‘an be told by the 





drving them. ar d 
h reed for cattle in thein in the 
silo as in the crib, and it takes less 
lh 
I 


inbor to feed them from 


mu¢ 


New Harapshire Agricultural Col- 
lege, 





Feeding From the Silo 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
in regard to an article, “How Much 
Stock for a Silo,” published in a re- 


cent issue of Wallace Farmer, you 
say that from a ten-foot silo it is nec- 
essary to feed about 59) pounds of 


silage. Here I disagree with you. On 
cur farm we nave a ten-foot silo. We 
wre now feeding, and have fed all 
winter, not to exceed 350 pounds of 
silage per dty. We feed nine cows, to 
which we give 55 to 40 pounds per dey 
each. We have had no spoiled silag 
ond our silage is first-class. I feel sure 
that there would be no danger of spoil- 
ing could this man of whom you speek 
feed only six or eight cows, if his silo 
had a roof, and if he would keep ell 
the doors above the silage closed, leav- 
ing only one or two doors open, these 
being next to the silage; for we find 
that there is not so much danger of 
spoiling as is generally supposed. 1 
speak trom experience, and what we 
have to be true, and the best advice 
that I could give this man would be 
to build a silo ten feet in diameter, 
and if he could feed as many as six 
or eight cattle. he need not worry 
about spoiled silage when feeding. 
Illinois. JOLLY COLBURN. 


Miracle Wheat 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
If you will print the following in 
your paper, it should help t» correct 





some very erreneous” iripressions 
caused by misieading statements that 
have been given wide circulation by 
he promorers of so-called “ Miracte 
Wheat”: 

It has come to the < on of the 
sas Siat th qa ‘ ‘ ei 1re 
that a My; A. Jar t ( t IS, 
Kansas, in ’ ’ »-called 
‘I 1e Whea 1 e hame of 
the oO ul i s a lV 
that has led that 
this rd ( din th 
vw] H i <t ecinhatieally 
se! s in tha 

c } { ? m ied 

y < ta WAY 

‘ ’ ne ( this 

a i i sé rm loiting 
} > vii t h ) 7 iteve 
for that action The Board knows 
not D« inis wheat thet would 
eticit a recommel.iaticn. Some of the 
literature concerning “Miracle Wheat” 
that me to this office, contains 





such stic statements, it might 
be well to refer to the report of Prof. 


Laas Fitz, ot the Hansas Agricultural 
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Having selected his seed, the farmer 

















oss of Traction 
May Mean Loss of Life 


Skiddiag is entirely due to a loss of traction. In other words, 


momentum cf the machine is in excess of its traction when an attempt is mace 








to alter the ion of travel on a slippery surface. The moving body over- 
comes the very slight adhesion of the rear t’res, and they slide in the direction 
they were originally moving, instead of following the path of the front wheels, 





So you see the importance of using Weed Chains, when the road surface 
They automatically lay their own traction. Being 


is muddy and slippery. 
free to creep, the cro s members are always there to place a traction surface i: 
front of the tires just the 
front cf the wheels. The average farmer with his practical knowledge 


mechar.ics can easily see the sense of this argument and will equip his car with 


Weed «= Chains 


The only device that absolute!y prevents skidding 


Records show that over 90 per cent of 


Many lives :ave been lost; many cars 
istered owners of autem diles are 





















have been damaged and wrecked; much all reg 
time hrs been wu nated; because of lack of now ect g Weed C! eins a sect this proves 
Sain asec etaaaae On te oi ERS thei z real necessity. if y our cor is nct 
ss ioe anitetane a at a equ ppe i wich Weed Chains, fay teeta é 
ence on Rubber alone. been broug ht to yc 
\Veed Chains have proved their € Ae rt’ eve every reader of this 
cis pidge ee tetely during the last 7cr8 paper is wise enough to adopt this great- 
vears t! thereis noroom f Hoot yor me est sa’ety device” the only sure and de- 
Wo device has ever been i: d that pendabie means of preventing’ a skid. 
ta nce. They aaeaer ta: and are For your own safety, 
vu nsurance a st disaster for the safety of the 
that has ever been offered to motorists. public, for your own 
Weed Chains cost very littie—are put peace of mind—stop at 


oninamom crak agate eaiy take up your Geatlers today and 
scarcely any room in your carand donot buy Weed Chains for 
injure tires oven as much as onelittie skid, all four tires. 





Sold for ALL Tires by Deafers 
Everywhere 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


same as if a carpet of pebbles was laid on the road in 























THE GIANT 
PAINTER 





“Goed paint has three 
kinds of Life: WLife—elasticity, 
that makes it go farthest when 
applied; Life—durability, that 
makes it wear longest; Life—bril- 
liancy, that keeps it beautiful. 


Lueas Paint 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


has all three—because it’s made of right materials by 
right methods—the result of 66 years’ experience.” 


FREE Transparent Color Scheme Dem- 
eee onStrator, greatest convenience 
ever devised for selecting color combina- 
tions. Also latest bu letin, “Hows to Save 
Money on Paint” and Home Bock of 
Painting Hélps. All freeonrequest. Write 
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part: “The sample in question 
es i > . ° r "Rp 
showed fair qualities ~ soft winter J. C. MOHLER, 
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sent him. Professor Fiiz says, | cial iots of wheat purchased in 
| . * r ” 
| section (southeastern Kansas). 


Ty milled very soft. We could Sec’y Kan. State Board oi Agr 
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te Answer to Mrs. Parsons 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

With an apology for asking for more 
space in your valuable paper, I wish 
to reply to the letter of Ada B. F. Par- 
sons, in the issue of February 19th. 
“They’s a prejudice allus twixt coun- 

try and town, 

Which I wisht in my hart wasent so. 
You take city people, jest square up 

and down, 

And theyr mighty good people to 

know. 
And where’s better people a-livin’ to- 
day, 

Than us in the country? Yit good 
As us both is, we're divorced, you 

might say, 

And won’t compermise when we 

could.” 


In answer to the personal thrusts in 
the letter referred to, I will say that I 
am an Iowa farm product, have never 
seen the beautiful Ozarks, nor an inch 
of Missouri soil. Most of my life has 
been spent, according to age, in play- 
ing or working upon a farm. Mrs. Par- 
sons assumes that there is a radical 
difference between country people and 
city people, while I believe we are all 
God's people, irrespective of environ- 
ment. 

Mrs. Parsons’ opportunity for ob- 
servation and her experiences prob- 
ably differ much from mine. My ob- 
servations were made from specific 
cases—no guesswork. I know that 
here the assertion that “the country 
girl in the rural school who is a fail- 
ure is an exception. The city girl in 


the rural school who is a success is an 
exception,” is absolutely false. Too 
bad if it is true in other counties. The 


teachers of my acquaintance are about 
half town girls. My conclusions are 


not drawn from the known experience 
of one or two. That part of my life 
spent in town and city, particularly in 
school, helped me to outgrow the idea 
that country people are better than 


town people simply because they live 
in-the country. Human nature is much 
the same the world over. That which 
touches one touches all. Back of the 
city, back of the farm, we must find 
our real differences in the homes. Go 
into town homes, go into country 
homes, in equal numbers, make out a 
chart of the kind and amount of labor 
performed by the members. The house- 
hold tasks are quite alike, if you do 
net discriminate between the classes 
of homes. Take all modern town and 
country homes, then down to the little 
shack at the edge of the corn field, 
and the crowded tenement. Don’t for- 
get those child laborers in the factories. 
Draw your conclusions from what you 
find the average to be. It is the home 
training of the parents that determine 
the tasks of the child, not the mere 
accident of environment. The city 
bred teachers who have been in our 
home have been able and willing as 
any country girl to take up the house- 
hold tasks in emergencies. Perhaps 
our home has sheltered the exception- 
al ones; but there has been about 
enough to make a rule. Anyhow, 
Heaven bless ’em! 

Would it be too much to ask Mrs. 
Parsons to name the per cent of town 
girls she knows that belong to the 


class who are ambitious to become ru- 
Tal teachers, who have not seen the 
inside of a country schoolhouse? And 


who have not eaten breakfast by lamp- 
light? That last assertion seems so 
absurd when one stops to remember 
the long walk to school that many 
children have in some towns without 
street car service, and that these same 
boys and girls must breakfast in the 
Short winter days also before starting 
to school. (I have been one of them.) 

From my experience as a rural 
teacher, I know that the average town 
boy or girl who is equipped for rural 
teaching by means of a normal course, 
is able to far surpass the country boy 
or girl who has not had the advantage 
of such training. Mr. “Reader for 
Years” knows from bitter experience 
What an effort it takes to learn the 
Principles of teaching while on the job. 

arming is easier, even in muddy 
March. As far as teaching agricultur- 
al theory is concerned, will someone 
kindly tell me what is so mysterious 
about this branch, and what country 
Problems are so difficult to understand 
that the average town boy or girl has 
not an equal chance for its success- 
ful teaching with my country brother 





or sister has who takes a course in 
some commercial branch and enters 
business in the city? Or, to make the 
cases more similar, let us say my 
country brother becomes a teacher in 
a business college after his training— 
is he going to be an exception if he 
succeeds? 

As for loyalty to the country, let us 
leave out the assumption that there is 
a radical difference between city and 
country people, and let me ask where 
farm knocking begins? Who is al- 
ways kicking about the country 
schools, the country roads, the coun- 
try church? Who helps the school as 
it stands today to do better work? 
How many patrons know what the in- 
side of the building is like? (About 
half a dozen voters look after school 
matters in our locality. They know 
the appearance of our schoolhouse by 
lamplight.) How many of your neigh- 
bors are beautifying their farm homes, 
thereby helping the firmament to show 
His handiwork? How many have even 
clean, neat yards? I do not mean 
lawns—for too often the overworked 
housewife strives here to express her 
love of the beautiful when she needs 
to be resting. How many in your 
neighborhood are helping to build up 
a live country church? How many are 
not using Sunday for odd jobs? If in 
each locality we could answer that 75 
per cent were showing loyalty to coun- 
try life by living as these questions 
might suggest, there would be less re- 
tiring to town, less young people leav- 
ing the country. 

Here are two quotations from a re- 
cent farm paper article: 

“T enjoyed myself well enough while 
we were coming through the Berkshires 
and the eastern mountains, and was 
interested in the country along the 
lakes; but Heaven knows how tired I 
got during the long, monotonous ride 
through Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
It was corn and grain, corn and grain, 
corn and grain—over and over—until 
it got positively too monotonous to 
even look at. How on earth do you 
people out here get any pleasure out 
of life?” 

“The most remarkable thing I have 
noticed about your country is the ex- 
tremely plain and cheerless looking 
homes the farmers live in. Back in 
Massachusetts, our farmers, although 
they live on smaller and far less pro- 
ductive farms than these of the middle 
west, live in large, comfortable, hand- 
somely designed stone houses, built to 
last for several hundred years, and the 
farmers’ yards are generally more at- 
tractive than the front yards in your 
cities.” 

These quotations should help explain 
what was meant in the previous letter 
by loyalty to the country. 

A READER FOR YEARS. 





Forage Poisoning 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of your good paper 
the question of forage poisoning was 
briefly discussed by three of the fore- 
most men in this country in animal 
pathology. The enormity of the loss- 
es incurred annually by the live stock 
interests of this country by this dis- 
ease demands that attention be given 
this problem. The only hope of being 
able to combat a disease of this nature 
rests in a careful, scientific investiga- 
tion of the cause and its effect on the 
various organs of the animal body, 
and we desire to suggest that until 
this is done, the interests of the breed- 
ers of live stock will continue to suf- 
fer from this malady. Of all diseases 
affecting horses, cattle and mule stock, 
forage poisoning remains obscure; 
nothing is known of the definite cause 
of this disease. It appears without 
warning, and results in almost imme- 
diate death to the majority of ani- 
mals affected. There is no prelimi- 
nary warning by which the owner may 
be guided, but when it appears it is 
imperative that all feed which is be- 
ing used be discarded immediately, 
and that new feed be secured without 
delay, no matter how expensive or in- 
convenient this may be. 

That this disease enters the animal 
body with the feed can scarcely be de- 
nied. In a majority of cases certain 
rations are looked upon with suspi- 
cion. In some instances certain feeds 
are discontinued with good results, but 
it is impossible to detect the poison- 
ous feed in many instances, and the 
only safe procedure is to change the 
quarters of the animals, as well as 





the entire feed. In some localities it 
is thought that inferior corn alone is 
responsible, and especially is this men- 
tioned when fungi are present on the 
corn; but we are aware that this dis- 
ease occurs when mold infected corn 
and corn products are not fed. The 
mold theory, while thought very prob- 
able at one time, has repeatedly failed 
when being fed in quantities to exper- 
imental animals. Such results indi- 
cate that visible molds found on corn 
and corn fodder do not play as impor- 
tant a role in forage poisoning as has 
been supposed. That it is not a con- 
tagious disease, our observations and 
experimental observations furnished 
quite conclusive proof. 


On the other hand, that forage poi- 
soning is analagous to ptomaine poi- 
soning in the human family is quite 
probable. It is a well established fact 
that spoiled meat or other inferior 
food products may contain ptomaines 
which result in acute poisoning after 
consumption. ‘The presence of pto- 
maines is not suspicioned until the 
symptoms of the disease are observed, 
and in such instances it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to identify the product 
which contained the ptomaine. Forage 
poisoning simulates ptomaine poison- 
ing in many respects, but an effort to 
isolate any specific organism or to de- 
tect any specific toxin or ptomaine has 
not been successful. In our recent 
studies of this disease, it seems that 
it is possible for a variety of feeds to 
be associated with the causative factor 
of this disease, and that oats and oat 
straw must be added to the list of feed 
stuffs capable of producing so-called 
forage poisoning, has been quite clear- 
ly established in our studies. That a 
foreign material found in oat hay in 
one outbreak of the disease was cap- 
able of reproducing .the disease in an 
experimental animal, points out a pos- 
sibility, no matter how remote, that 
the excreta of chickens may in some 
way be connected with this disease. 
In the outbreak referred to, where 
several animals had died, the ration 
consisted of corn, corn fodder, oat hay 
and clover hay. On experimental feed- 
ing of these different substances, it 
was found that the oat hay produced 
the typical symptoms of the disease, 
and on further study it was found that 
after threshing the oat hay, the straw, 
the oats, and the fecal matter of chick- 
ens, upon being fed to experimental 
animals together with other feed, re- 
sulted in clinical symptoms of this 
disease. The autopsy on animals dy- 
ing from forage poisoning has never 
revealed characteristic lesions. 

A bacteriological study of the .oats 
in question revealed the ordinary 
molds found upon forage, as well as 
several species of micro-organisms. 
These substances, when injected and 





fed experimentally to horses, resulted 
negatively. 

In view of the fact that we have 
never suspected the excreta of chick- 
ens as playing even a remote part in 
so-called forage poisoning, we would 
like to call attention to this fact. If, 
on further study, the fecal matter of 
chickens should be found to play a 
part in other outbreaks of forage poi- 
soning, we feel that along with the 
theory of fungi and micro-organisms 
as a causative factor of this disease, 
that the universal distribution of ex- 
creta of fowls would be most worthy 
of careful investigation, inasmuch as 
some of the outbreaks of forage poi- 
soning might properly be called “fecal 
poisoning.” The excreta of birds is 
peculiar in that it contains excretions 
of the kidneys, and in this way might 
serve to contaminate forage where 
there was a very small amount of the 
dry excreta visible. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the liquid portion of 
the excreta is absorbed by the forage 
upon which it is deposited. 

There is scarcely a disease that oc- 
curs with such prevalence throughout 
the United States, which embarrasses 
the farmer and the scientist as does 
this so-called forage poisoning. These 
studies have been carried on at the 
Pathological laboratory of the veteri- 
nary department by Robert Graham, 
in association with Doctors L. R. Him- 
melberger and R. L. Pontius. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

Kentucky Agricultural College. 





Fall Pig Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just finished reading “Winter 
Work With Hogs at the Iowa Station,” 
by H. A. Wallace, in which he gave 
the weight of some fall pigs at 223 
days old—average weight 226 pounds. 


I had one litter of eleven fall pigs out 
of a Poland China gilt farrowed Sep- 
tember 1, 1914, and sold March 30, 
1915, that weighed 2,530 pounds, an 
average of 230 pounds at 221 days old 
—that is, after they were delivered at 
Oskaloosa. I let them run in the corn 
field with the spring pigs. They had 
access to pumpkins, and the run of 
forty acres of clover, and all the good 
slop they wanted. The 20th of Decem- 
ber, I shut them in a cement lot, 12x32 
feet, with a good house, floored with 
cement, and well bedded with shred- 
ded fodder. By the way, I think that 
shredded fodder is the best bedding I 
have been able to find. Every two 
weeks I sprayed them with hog dip. 
I think this a good weight for a litter 
of eleven pigs out of a young sow. 
WILLIS J. WILLHOIT. 
Mahaska County, Iowa. 
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is THE LUMBER FOR THE FARM? | 





and other like services. 


sistent insistence of a few of you 


ane YOURSELF TO 





SEND IT TO US TODAY. 





CYPRESS, OF COURSE. 
WELL, FOR WHAT? AND WHY? 


FO R Stable floors, and for floors in the garage, cellar, poultry house, 

: corn crib and root cellar, because there is always plenty of 

—emems moisture in these places and no known wood stands up against 
moisture as does Cypress. 


FO R Water tanks, hog troughs, water troughs, vats, swill tanks and 

tubs, and especially for the floor in the hog pen or in front of 

owe the hog troughs, because these uses are the most trying on the 
endurance of wood and Cypress is famous for its endurance. 


FO R Well and Cistern tops, spouting to carry water at the spring or 

elsewhere, culverts under the public highway or under a private 
meme = road, because Cypress outlasts all other known woods in these 
It truly is ‘‘the Wood Eternal.’ 


YOU CAN GET CYPRESS 


All you need to doin order to get Cypress lumber and shingles for use on 
the farm, is to insist that your local lumber dealer furnish it to you. If he 
does not carry it in stock — he may be induced to get it by the per- 

i armers. But if he sticks it out and refuses 
to provide the one lumber that is most famous for lasting, then you write 
to us and we wil tell you of the nearest : 
lumber yard that carries Cypress in stock. 


THE BOOKS. 
HEY’RE FREE. SEE COUPON. -_ 


Southern Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 








So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
Department 161 
Please send me the books, FREE, 
as marked in the following squares: 
New Silo book, Vol. 37. Free Plans 
Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 
Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol. 20. 
Carpentry Book, (12 plans)iVol. 3%, 
Testimonial Book, Vol. 24. 





RF.D.—— Town 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THAT EVENING 


Rush had taken his younger brothers 
met the turning tide, and re- 
floating debris— 


on board, 
covered much of the 
picking up the stakes and smaller pieces, 
and driving or towing the planks with 
the slowly backing current—when Mart 
and Lute appeared, hurrying down to- 
ward the shore. 

On reaching home and learning what 
had happened, they had made a hasty 
change of clothing, and Mart had put on 
what they called the ‘‘Dushee dug-outs” 
—a pair of enormous rubber boots, in- 
herited from the former owner, and used 
hitherto chiefly in working about the 
dam in high water. They came up to 
the hips, and, having been designed for 
much stouter limbs, they made the lank 
Martin look, as he waded into the river, 
as if he were walking in a pair of churns. 

Not a word of the great disaster; but 
Mart simply said: “You're doing well, 
boys!” in quiet tones of approval, which 
it always did the younger ones good to 
hear. 

No language, as Lute said afterward, 
would have done any sort of justice to 
the occasion. So, instead of wasting 
breath over the injury they had received, 
they set earnestly about repairing it. 

The end of the clothes line was passed 
on from Mart wading in the river to Lute 
on the shore; and boat and planks were 
towed back to the mill. There the frag- 
ments of the dam were heaped on the 
bank, and the mud-sill was also hauled 
up out of the water. 

Bits of the spilings remained nailed to 
the side of the sill here and there. But 
they were few and small, the nails, when 
it was wrenched away, having in most 
cases broken or been drawn through the 
soft boards—a fact which Lute observed 
with keen interest. 

“What are the spilings?” Rod inquired. 

Mart, who believed in explaining things 
to inquiring young minds, explained ac- 
cordingly—the more willingly now, be- 
cause he wanted the younger boys to un- 
derstand the sort of work in which they 
might be required to assist. 

“In building a dam of this kind, the 
first thing put in place is the mud-sill, 
laid level across the river bed. Then all 
along by that, on the up-stream side, 
they drive a row of boards, set closely 
edge to edge, the tops left even with the 
top of the sill, and nailed fast to it. 
Those are the spilings, and they help to 
hold the sill in place.” 

“Except when p-p-parties come and 
r-r-rip it out,” suggested Lute, still 
studying and examining. 

“The spilings are mainly useful,’’ Mart 
went on, ‘“‘to keep other parties, like eels 
and muskrats, from working under the 
dam. Eels are a kind of Argue-nots; 
they claim a right of way, and when they 
can’t wriggle through or over, they try 
to burrow beneath.” 

“One little hole in the b-b-bed of the 
river,”’ said Lute, ‘the water makes it 
bigger, and the first you know there’s no 
b-b-bottom to yeur dam.” 

Mart then explained that the stakes 
were driven on the down stream side of 
the sill, and that the boards of the su- 
perstructure rested on the edge of it, 
running lengthwise with the timber, and 
nailed to the stakes. The sill also served 
as a floor for the flash boards to shut 
down on. All of which the younger boys 
had some notion of before, and were to 
know pretty thoroughly by experience in 
the future. 

“Lucky for us the spilings were driven 
deep and half rotten,’’ said Lute. “If they 
hadn’t been, they’d have p-p-pulled up. 
I believe we can get the mud-sill back 
and make ’em do for a t-t-time.”’ 

“We could, if the tops of so many had 
not been broken,” said Mart. It will be 
hard fitting the pieces.”’ 

“We needn’t fit the pieces,” 
“I've an i-d-d-dea.” 

“Dig a trench,” he said, ‘‘and sink 
the mud-sill eight inches. That will cov- 
er the broken p-p-parts of the spilings, 
and the ragged ends left sticking up over 
it won’t do any hurt.” 

“Capital!’’ Rush exclaimed. ‘The row 
of spilings will guide us in digging the 
trench and replacing the sill.” 

Mart said nothing, but walked with a 
peculiarly earnest, expectant look straight 
into the river, and began to feel his way 
among the spilings with his clumsy boots. 

“I believe you're right, Lute!” he said. 
“If it was a time of low water, we could 
do it at ebb-tide without any “trouble.” 
The tide was but just coming up now, 
and yet, owing to spring rains, the water 
where he stood was nearly two feet deep. 
“It’s a bad-looking job,” said Rush, 
“with only one pair of Dushee’s dug-outs 


said Lute. 





among us! The water is awfully cold 
yet. I wish it was later in the season.” 

“We can build a temporary dam, just a 
kzht fence to keep the most of the water 
off, while we’re at w-w-dork,’’ suggested 
Lute. 

“If we had boards enough,” said Mart. 

“Plenty of b-b-boards.” 

“I don’t see that. These old planks 
are so split and broken that omly a few 
will do to use again. And though we 
have looked out for having boards enough 
on hand to rebuild the dam, we haven't 
enough for a temporary dam at the same 
time.”’ 

“Plenty of b-b-boards,’’ Lute repeated, 
confidently. “Rip the siding off of the 
sheds.” 

“So we can!’’ exclaimed Rush. “And 
put it back when the temporary dam 
comes away.” 

But Mart raised objections. 

“The old dam,’’ he said, ‘‘was fifty feet 
long. The mil projects into the river 
twenty feet. That makes something like 
seventy feet from bank to bank. And 
the temporary dam would have to he 
three or four boards high, to keep the 
water from pouring over.” 

“I don’t propose to build from bank to 
bank,” Lute explained. ‘I would start 
the temporary dam at the corner of the 
mill, just above the permanent one, and 
run it across a little diagonally, to give 
us room to work between them.” 

“But the water will come tearing under, 
I know!” said Rush. 

“Yes, it will b-5-bother us. But we 
can stop it with more boards, and relieve 
the pressure by letting it through the 
mill sluice. That's one advantage of 
starting the temporary dam at the corner 
of the mill. It won't take long to drive 
stakes and string it across.” 

Still Mart objected, believing that the 
temporary dam would cause more trouble 
than it would save, and preferring to 
work in the water. 

The difficulties in the way of either plan 
were formidable enough. The brothers 
were still arguing the question, when Let- 
ty came to tell them that, for their moth- 
er’s sake, they must come in to their 
supper, which had been a long while wait- 
ing. 

“Well,” said Mart, “it’s so late we can’t 
do much more, as I see; and we can talk 
over plans in the house as well as here.” 

The supper-table conversation § that 
evening was wonderfully cheerful and 
quiet, considering the circumstances. The 
wrong which had been done them knit 
more closely the sympathies of mother 
and children; they were never before so 
united, hardly ever so happy. The spirits 
of the young men had risen to meet the 
emergency; their hearts had grown great. 

“The more I think of it,’’ said the 
widow, with glistening eyes, ‘‘the more 
thankful I am that you were not at home 
this afternoon. If you had been, we 
should not be sitting here together now, 
all safe and well, with clear consciences 
and sound limbs—I am sure we should 
not!” 

“I am frightened when I think what 
might have happened!” said Letty. ‘‘What 
if one of you had been hurt, as I know 
you would have been, before the dam 
could evér have been torn out!” 

“We shouldn’t have looked on with our 
hands in our p-p-pockets,” said Lute, as 
he soaked a crust of dry toast in his 
chocolate. ‘“‘That isn’t the T-t-tinkham 
style.” 

“Or suppose you had hurt somebody 
else!’ said the mother; ‘‘perhaps fatal- 
ly, and were now in jail, with the ter- 
rible prospect of a trial! Oh! how much 
better we can afford to lose a little of 
our property, or even all, and begin the 
world again with clean hands. We have 
suffered a great wrong, but that is better 
than to have done even a little wrong. 
We won’t complain of Providence as long 
as our hope and strength and love re- 
main, and we are left to one another.” 

“I don’t know what makes me so glad!” 
exclaimed Letty. ‘I never was so proud 
of my brothers. I never felt so sure that 
they would come out all right at last!” 
“It’s no use giving in to t-t-trifles,” 
said Lute. ‘“‘We mean to have our dam 
again, and k-k-keep it, next time.” 
“We've been pretty indulgent to the 
Argonauts,” said Mart. ‘‘We've allowed 
them two chances at us—one when we 
were asleep, and one when we were away. 
That’s about enough. Now let ’em look 
out! Piece of gingerbread, please, Letty.” 

“How long will it take to rebuild the 
dam?” Letty asked, as she passed the 
dish. 

Mart was explaining that it would de- 
pend upon circumstances, when Rush 
spoke up: 


“That reminds me of what the police- 
man said—some nonsense about an in- 
junction being applied for at once, to 
prevent our rebuilding it. They can’t, 
can they?” 

“Say it again,’’ replied Mart. He paused 
—holding the gingerbread he was about 
to break—and listened seriously while 
Rush repeated the officer’s words. ‘I 
don’t exactly like that!” he drawled. 

“Is there anything in it?’’ cried Rush, 
in a tone of alarm. 

“T don’t know, but that’s very likely 
their game. Now the dam is torn away, 
the court may possibly clap on an in- 
junction to prevent our rebuilding it. 
Then we may have to wait for a long 
course of law to decide the matter. I 
don’t know about it; and while we are 
waiting to consult Mr. Keep, their trap 
may be sprung. I prefer to be on the 
safe side.” 

“What is the safe side?’’ Rush inquired. 

“An injunction,” said Mart, “is a writ 
to prohibit your doing something which 
somebody complains will damage public 
or private interests. Now, suppose, be- 
fore such a writ is issued, the thing is 





done. That's what I call the safe side 
for us.’ 

“You mean to rebuild the dam before 
we are ordered not to rebuild it!” saig 
tush. “But can we? The order may 
come tomorrow morning!” 

“Yes, or a notice that it has been ap. 
plied for. Then the rebuilding would be 
at our own cost and peril. Boys,” saig 
Mart, starting up, ‘‘we haven’t a minute 
to lose!”’ 

“No,” said Lute! ‘‘There’ll be a moon, 
We must w-w-work tonight!” 

The brothers were on their feet in g 
moment, eager, even to the youngest, to 
begin the tremendous task of circum. 
venting the enemies of the dam. Amidst 
the sudden clatter of chairs and clamor 
of voices, the mother uttered her remon- 
strance. 

“Oh, boys,’ 
do your work tomorrow! 
better, I’m sure.” 

“No, mother!” replied Mart, with a 
quiet laugh. ‘“‘Tomorrow may be too late, 
We'll work tonight, and rest when our 
work is done.” 

(Continued next week) 


she said, “rest tonight and 
That will be 
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Your Kind of Shirts | 


Stylish, good-looking, well-fitting shirts — the 
sort that stamp you asa tasteful man—they’re 
everything you've longed for in the shirts you 





HALLMARK |- 


IRTS 


S H. AT US. PATENT OFFICE 


All exclusive patterns—made in new models with 
unexcelled Fabric Quality— 


Look for the label in both laundered cuff and the [C_ 


Everywhere— $1, $1.50 and up 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 


COLLARS 


The collars that save your tie, time and temper. Two reasons—the graduated 
tie space and the little back button shield. All dealers—15c, 2 for 25c. 
If your dealer hasn't them send 75c for six, or write for Slidewell Catalog. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 
Balance of 1915, Now Only 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, 
Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin): 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
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How to Get Farmers to Read 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You hit the bullseye in your article 
in the issue of April 16th on “Reading 
for Farmers.” I read the Independent, 
Christian Work, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
many more religious and farm papers. 
But I place Wallaces’ Farmer first in 
ihe agricultural line. 

I contend that a journal should give 
its readers what they need, even if it 
is not always what they want. It 
should be a little above the average 
matter, and a variety of topics helps 
io educate and enlarge. The farmers 
of our country are as a class enter- 
prising, alert and intelligent. But they 
are not as a whole given to reading. 
The reason is that they put in more 
hours of work than any other class of 
laboring men. They get up early and 
work late and then it is time to go Lo 
bed. Hence the neglect of all classes 
of literature. To correct this evil, we 
must begin with the colleges and uni- 
versities. We must set up a higher 
standard of agricultural education. I 
have suggested to Mr. Carnegie that 
he should establish an agricultural 
foundation, to do for farmers what the 
Rockefeller Foundation has done for 
medicine. Have also urged Harvard 
University to establish a professional 
department of agriculture, so that 
farming may become a profession. We 
need representative educated men to 
care for the interests of farmers, and 
they must be college men to do this. 
Then again the standard of our agri- 
cultural colleges is too low. I see only 
bere and there an A.B., or an A.M., on 
their faculties. Their training is most- 
ly technical, just to prepare a man to 
be a farmer and nothing else. Be- 
sides county agricultural schools are 
springing up here and there in the 
East and their standard is still lower. 
The farm journals, on the whole, are 
restricted in their aim, and do little in 
the line of culture or generad infor- 
mation. I have had quite a general 
knowledge of the farm papers in the 
eastern and middle states, and almost 
inveriably the standard is low. One 
of them I took several years and came 
to know the editor quite intimately. I 
called his attention to his narrow 
gauge of topics and his superficial 
method of treatment. I told him that 
a paper of such a wide circulation as 
his cought to have stronger and more 
elaborate articles, so as to educate and 
broaden his readers. He admitted my 
contention, but either he did not wish 
to tone up his paper, or was not able 
to do so. Think I told him he might 


profit by reading and imitating Wal- 
aces’ Farmer. I dropped the paper 
some years ago. Another of our best 


did not only approve of my suggestion 
but greatly profited by it. He not only, 
writes strong and sometimes elaborate 
articles, but employs some of the 
ablest contributors. The paper less 
than a year ago offered a prize of $12 
for the letter that would make the 
best ‘suggestions to make the paper 
more helpful to the farmers. My let- 
ter along the line of the above sugges- 
tions took the prize. 

Still the question remains, how to 
get the farmers to read these articles 
when they have been provided. I have 
tried to do missionary work in this 
line, sometimes with indifferent suc- 
cess. One of my neighbors is quite a 
Skilled gardener, and has a good deal 
of practical knowledge. But he took 
no paper. I induced him to subscribe 
for one of the best papers in this part 
of the country, but some of the num- 
bers were not opened. Two families 
live together near me, who, so far as I 
know, take no regular paper of any 
sort. I have induced them to read 
articles now and then, but the outlook 
is not encouraging. ; 

Still there is much to encourage us. 
The war in Europe has led many to 
form the habit of reading which they 
had never before acquired. The gov- 
ernment is furnishing farm literature 
in abundance, and the successful farm- 
er is finding that he must know his 
business and keep up with the times if 
he would become a winner. In our 
section of the country the Grange, In- 
stitutes and short courses are doing 
much to enlighten the farmers and 
give them a taste for reading. Skilled 
farmers are coming to us from the old 
world and our young men are learning 
that unless they brace up they will be 
Superceded by these experts from oth- 
er lands. 

Keep on with your miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, your deep thinking and your 
practical suggestions for we are all ris- 





ing agriculturally, and brighter days 
are immediately ahead. 
GEO. L. GLEASON. 
New England. 


Utilization of Farm Waste 


In these latter days, when about all 
the cream has been skimmed from our 
soils, the farmer who has the best eye 
for little leaks is the one who is likely 
to have the best bank balance. Now- 
adays, farming is a game of narrow 
margins, and many a wise farmer’s en- 
tire profits are made on things that 
the slipshod farmer wastes. 

All sorts of wastes go to swell the 
grand total of waste that must be 
chalked up against American farming 
—waste of material, waste of labor, 
waste of buildings, even waste of 
weeds. 

Take that one item of weeds. Weeds, 
like the poor, are always with us, to 
some extent at least, and the farmer 
who makes the most of them has the 
advantage over the farmer who mere- 
ly expends energy fighting them. The 
thing to do is to take the weeds into 
camp. A score or more sheep will 
make a good living on the weeds about 
the farm. With little or no other feed, 
they will convert your weeds into mut- 
ton. Thus your weeds become almost 
clear “velvet,” since the sheep do the 
harvesting and require but little at- 
tention. 

Weed seeds, which often can be pur- 
chased from elevators at a very low 
price as compared with other feeds, 
can in these cases be fed with advan- 
tage in connection with hay. It has 
been shown that these seeds, common- 
ly looked upon as sheer waste, will 
take the place of cracked corn in a 
ration for sheep or lambs. The follow: 
ing, taken from Henry’s “Feeds and 
Feeding,” is worth any farmer's atten- 
tion in this connection. It compares 
cull wheat and weed seeds with 
cracked corn for fattening lambs, as 
demonstrated at the Minnesota sta- 
tion: 

Lot 1—Average ration, 1.3 pounds of 
cracked corn, 1 pound of timothy hay; 
average daily gain, .25 of a pound; 
feed for 100 pounds of gain, 523 pounds 
of grain, 402 pounds of hay. 

Lot 2—Average ration, 1.8 pounds of 
small wheat, .9 of a pound of timothy 
hay; average daily gain, .24 of a 
pound; feed for 100 pounds of gain, 
745 pounds of grain, 367 pounds of 
hay. 

Lot 3—Average ration, 2.4 pounds of 
pigeon grass seed, .1 of a pound of 
timothy hay; average daily gain, 1.27 
pounds; fed for 100 pounds of gain, 
874 pounds of grain, 189 pounds of 
hay. 

Lot 4—Average ration, 2.3 pounds of 
wild buckwheat, .7 of a pound of tim- 
Oothy hay; average daily gain, .28 of a 
pound; feed for 100 pounds of gain, 
816 pounds of grain, 249 pounds of 
hay. 

Thus it will be seen that this cheap 
“waste material” makes a very sub- 
stantial part of a ration for sheep. 
Where corn is dear, and where ele- 
vators handle weed seeds in quanti- 
ties at low prices, the farmer can often 
make a handsome profit by buying 
weed seeds and feeding them. 

Straw is another item of “waste” 
that may easily be turned to profit. 
There are sections in the wheat coun- 
try of southern [Illinois where straw 
is often burned to get it out of the 
way. Yet straw is a valuable feed if 
handled right. Cattle fed on silage 
and cottonseed meal will eat and do 
well on straw for roughness. Idle 
horses will do well on a winter ration 
of straw, corn and oil meal. In con- 
nection with richer feeds, straw may 
thus become a valuable part of a ra- 
tion. When animals fail to take to it 
readily, they may be encouraged to eat 
it by sprinkling the straw with weak 
brine. And, at worst, you can plow 
straw under for manure. 

The waste of labor is another con- 
sideration of prime importance in this 
connection. There is a great deal of 
lost motion in the activities of the av- 
erage farm. Take the matter of feed- 
ing, where a number of steers are be- 
ing fattened. It has been shown that 
cattle make just as economical gains 
when fed once a day as when fed 
twice a day, yet how many farmers 
are there in this country who save the 
extra steps and elbow grease involved 
in the second feeding? Only a compar- 
atively few feeders in the western 
states who have made feeding a sci- 
ence. The average farmer feeds his 
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Dairy Cattle must be properly housed to 
secure the best results. Our plans and 
barn fixtures enable your cows to show a 
profit, and this is accomplished under 
strictly sanitary conditions and with less 
labor on your part. 

Some day you are going to remodel 
that old barn or build a new one to take 
its place—why not anticipate your desires 
somewhat and start now to place your 
herd on a productive basis? Look about 
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improved stable conditions, your cows 
will produce more and better milk, and 
then figure the decreased cost of labor required to care for them by using mod- 
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Our new Barn Plan Booklet will help solve the question of that new barn, 
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steers two, or even three times a day, 
thus wasting the work required to han- 
die the feed the second or third time. 

It is worthy of note that different 
wastes must be utilized by different 
animals, and for this reason no farmer 
should keep any kind of live stock to 
the exclusion of others. Chickens are 
practically all profit as long as only 
enough are kept to pick up and utilize 
waste, but when you figure that if 
fifty chickens make 70 per cent profit, 
a thousand will make more in propor: 
tion, you are up against another prop- 
Osition. The same principle applies 
to all live stock. It’s the old story 
over again. It’s not what you make, 
but what you save, that makes the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 

These items of waste that might be 
turned to profit on the average farm 
are but minor things as compared with 
the big operations of farming, but on 
many a farm they would span the dif- 
ference between loss and profit, if they 
were given the attention that they de- 
serve. 

CARL VROOMAN. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 

Illinois. 





Married Men for Farm Help 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In running our 400-acre stock ranch, 
I have had considerable experience 
with hired help, both married and un- 
married, and some with the same man 
“before and after.” We raise pigs, 
lambs and calves, and feed them all 
out, so our work is very exacting. Give 
me married men every time. Marriage 
won’t make a steady, reliable man out 
of a vagabond or a knave, but it does 
have a wonderful effect on a fine 
young fellow who wants to get on in 
the world. 

Furnish him a comfortable house 
and a good garden patch; feed his 
horse and cow, and let him fatten a 
few hogs for his meat, and let his wife 
have all the chickens she wants. Of 
course, his hogs and chickens will eat 
some of your corn—but what of it? 

A man who feels that he is getting 
all and a little more than is coming 
to him, does not take it very hard if 
he has to spend a half hour after quit- 
ting time with a new-born baby lamb 


or calf, or an hour in the middle of |. 


the night with a sick animal. Do not 
promise a man all you intend to give 
him. Then he will gladly balance up 
the little extras he receives against the 
extra chores that come on every stock 
farm. <A well contented man who 
wants to please you is worth more 
than two grouches. 
H. C. McCARREL. 
Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Illinois reader asks for experi- 
ence on hiring married help. In 1906 
we built a second house on father’s 
farm, and, beginning March 1, 1906, 
my father had a married man living in 


man. Father lived a mile away in the 
village. I had rented the farm, and 
lived on the old place for ten years 
previous to 1906. We built a second 
house. Because of his advanced age 
(seventy-nine), father wished me to 
again rent the farm and hire a married 
man to live in the other house and 
board the extra help. 

We found the arrangement quite 
satisfactory. 
most four years, and sickness caused 
him to quit. The first year he worked 
for a salary; then he rented for two 
years, the farm being equipped with 
stock and machinery including horses. 
Then he (by his own choice) worked 
on a salary the fourth year. In the 
fall of 1913, we rented to a tenant who 
furnished his own horses and machin- 
ery. He has taken it now for five years 
from October 1, 1914. While it was 
not always smooth sailing, we found 
the married-man help more satisfac- 
tory on the whole than the single-man 
proposition. 

R. W. R. 

Minnesota. 








DIXONS 
Graphite Grease 


For Transmissions 
and Differentials 
prevents all metal-to- 
metal contact. The 
selected flake motor 
graphite, used only in 
Dixon’s Graphite Lu- 
bricants, can’t ball-up 


or pack. The minute 
flakes form over the 
bearing surfaces a vel- 
vety, oily veneer. 


Write for lub chart 
and free hooklet Noe 46.6 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BINDERTWINE 


Factory to Farm 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. Twenty-seventh 
year. Quick shipments. Write for Free 




















the farm heme, and boarding another 


samples. Wholesale price. 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, MOULTON, IOWA 
















“Worm Destruction” 


RY tells how to destroy worms in 
H ——. and Horses 
is sent free on request. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
155 W. Huron Street, Chicago, ifs. 
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RESO DI PN° 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many any uses that It Is 
@ necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, |, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for _Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 




















































Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivits 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 


**VISIO”’ will convince any horse owner that :t is the 
best remedy for defects of the eye, irrespective of 


the length of time the animal! has been afilicted. 


No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
use ‘*VISIO” under our money back GUARANTEE. 


$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remed; Ass'n 4’ Calumet Ave., at il. 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, BS Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


y Bs‘ MARK REG.U:S. PAT: OFF. 
will clean it off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. ,$2 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for special Tnstructions 


Book 8 K free. ABSORBINE, JR.. antiseptic 

































aR 
finiment for mankind. Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
farged Glands, Golkva, 7: uises, Varicose Veins, 


Varicosities, Old Sores. j Price $1 and $2 a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. anufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.0.F., 89 ey St., Springfield, Mass, 





KILLS ALL TICKS 


and keeps SHEEP free from fresh attacks. 


Used on 250 million sheep annually. Increases 
quantity and quality of wool. 
ance and condition offfiock. ‘sup- 
ply you send $1.75 $2 , packet. Specially illus- 
trated booklet on *‘Ticks’’ sent free for asking; a 
post card brings it. Address 

WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 


127 W. Huron St. Chicago, Il. 





The Grand Rapids 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary Science 
Gomes ying with all the requirements of the U. > 






Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897 
c rated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trust et Write for free catalogue. 162 Louis St., 


Grand Ray ids, Michigan. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Veterinary Queries 














IN A COLT. 


writes: 


STIFLE TROUBLE 


An lowa correspondent 





“IT bought a colt about a month ago, 
and he was stifled. Farmers around here 
strongly advise blistering, but I have 
faith in your paper, and would like to 
know what you would advise, and if you 
think blistering would do any good. 
Would it hurt to drive him once a week? 
He is not lame.” 

We presume that this colt is affected 
with what some people call stifle slip. 
The stifle of the horse really corresponds 
to the knee in man. Occasionally the 
patella, or as we ordinarily call it in the 
Cz it mal the knee-cap, slips to the 
ou of .the knee joint. Blistering will 
not course, do any good for a trouble 
of sort until the patella replaced. 
In regard to replacing the patella in its 
proper position, the government book on 
horse diseases gives the following sug- 
gestions: 

The eduction of these displacements 
of the patella is not usually attended with 
difficulty. A sudden jerk or spasmodic 
action, will often be all that is required 


to spring the patella into place, when the 
flexion of the leg at the hock ends the 
trouble for the time. But his is not al- 
Ways sufficient, and a true reduction may 
still be indicated. To effect this, the leg 
must be drawn well forward by a rope 
attached to the lower end, and the pa- 
tella, grasped with the hand, forcibly 


pushed forward and inward and made to 
slip over the outside border of the troch- 
lea of the femur. The bone suddenly 
slips into position, the excessive rigor of 
the leg ceases with a spasmodic jerk, and 
the animal may walk or trot away with- 
out ion of lameness. But though 
this may end the trouble for the time, and 
the restoration seem to be perfect and 
permanent, a repetition of the entire 
transaction may subsequently take place, 
and perhaps from the loss of some pro- 
portion of tensile power which would 
naturally follow the original attack in 





suspic 


the muscles involved, the lesion might be- 
come a habitual weakness. 

“Warm fomentations and douches with 
cold water will often promote permanent 
recovery, and liberty in a box stall or in 
the field will in many cases insure con- 
stant relief. The use of a high-heeled 
shoe is recommended by European veter- 
inarians. The use of stimulating lini- 
ments, with frictions, charges, or even 
severe blisters, may be resorted to in 


repetition of the 
and toning up 


order to prevent the 
difficulty by strengthening 
the parts.” 


PARALYZED COW. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a cow that has what people 
here cail hollow-tail. She has been down 
and has been unable to get up for a 
month. I split her tail and bound it up 
in salt and turpentine. I also split the 
hide on the back of her head, and rubbed 
in salt, and rubbed hot, wet salt all along 
her spine. She still gets upon her fore 
feet only. One eye has burst from her 
1iead., She eats well. Can someone give 
a remedy?” 

Our correspondent, no coubt with the 
best intentions in the worl i. has been 
treating his cow barbarously. Paralysis 
is a nervous disease, and occasionally 
treatment such as described by our cor- 


respondent may possibly, by the pain it 
causes, shock the nervous system into 
unaccustomed activity. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, in its 
book on diseases of cattle, has the fol- 
lowing suxgestions in regard to the 
trouble: 

“The symptoms usually appear sud- 
denly, and consist in inability to stand. 


Sometimes this is preceded by a period of 


excitement. The animal usually lies 
quietly, but sometimes it groans and 
tosses its nead about in a way that in- 
dicates pain. Cows heavy with calf are 


sometimes affected with a form of para- 
plegia, Which usually attacks them from 
about a month to a few days before calv- 
ing. Apparently they are in good health 
in every respect except the inabili ty to 
stand up, count of the paralysis of 
the hind quarters. This form is genreally 
attributed to feeding on foods containing 
insufficient protein and ash. It is most 
likely to occur in cows that are weak 
and thin. With good care and food, re- 


ona 


covery usually occurs. 

“The animal must be given a soft, dry 
bed, under shelter, and in a quiet, airy 
place. It is well to apply mustard along 
the spine. The action of the mustard 
may be intensified by rubbing the skin 
with ammonia or turpentine. Internally, 
give a purge of Glauber’s salts. Nux 
vomica or strychnia (one to two grain 
doses) may be given. Turn the cow two 


to four times daily, and rub the legs well 
each time. 

“There are instaftces when cows will 
persist in lying down, in spite of all ef- 
forts that are made to compel them to 
stand up, when it can not really be said 
that they are paralyzed. They have sen- 
sation in all move all 


parts; they can 
their feet; they can change their posi- 
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That’s my slogan. That’s all 


buggy in the world. 


my famous 


the profit | want for making you the finest 
I'll make you one of 
my famous Split Hickory buggies on that 
basis—make it of seccad growth hickory—split, 
not sawed. That means lower prices than ever on 


Split Hickory Vehicles 
















Get the book and see. The biggest book 
ever. Over 200 illustrations, 142 pages 
vehicles,70 pages harness bargains. My 
30 day road test and 2 years’ iron bond 
guarantee make you safe. I want to 
tell you at first hand the biggest price 
reducing story you ever heard of. 
Get the Book - Address a postal 
card this way: 
H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. 
Station 4%, Columbus, Ohio 






































tion; and, in fact, every function seems with eight ounces of vaseline. Treat the 
to be normally performed, but they ob- others by cutting out the diseased flesh 
stinately refuse to rise, or even make an and then disinfecting with some caustic, 
effort to do so. Cases of this kind have as terchloride of antimony, silver nitrate, 
been killed, as it was an utter impossi- or copper sulphate (blue vitriol). Repeat 
bility to get the animal on its feet. How- this for three or four days, and if the 
ever, there are instances when a cow, wound then seems healthy, wash it with 
after refusing to rise when all other | tobacco decoction and cover it with a 
means had been tried, quickly jumped to | little pine tar. Repeat the treatment if 
her feet and showed fright upon the ap- | the trouble breaks out again. 
pearance of a dog or other terrifying ob- Some of the pigs will be so weakened 
ject.” by the disease that it will be well to give 
a them a tonic such as the following: A 
LAMPAS IN HORSES. dessert spoon full of brandy, an egg beat- 
An Oklahoma correspondent writes: eens a. oe 
quinine, 
“T have a valuable Percheron mare IGE 
ahout eleven years old, that is bothered 
with lampas. What is the cause of this 
trouble, and how may it be cured? This Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 
not in foal, and has had lampas 


mare is 
* about four or 
never been so 





five years, although she 
badly affected be 
A veterinarian told 
swollen parts with alum. 
was improvement, 
If so, how 






has 
as she is now. 
me to rub the 
I did so, but there 
Would you advise 
should it be done? 

Lampas consists of a swollen condition 
of the membrane covering the hard pal- 
ate just behind the front teeth, and is 
most common in young animals that are 
shedding their first teeth and replacing 
them with permanent teeth. In old ani- 
mals, it is usually the result of stomach 
trouble. In ordinary cases it is best to 
leave the trouble , but in a case like 
that of our correspondent, it may be wise 
to cut the nalate slightly in several places 
with a sharp, clean pen knife, and re- 
move a few tablespoonfuls of blood. It 
would be wise to = a veterinarian per- 


fore 
once 


no 
bleeding? 


” 


alone 


form this sin - peration, for the reason 
that he is more © hikely to have his instru- 
ments clean. Some cases may be cured 
by simply modifying the diet. In our cor- 
respondent’s case we would expect the 
trouble to become much less severe after 
the mare foals, 


PINKEYE IN CATTLE. 

An Indiana correspondent who has some 
calves which seem to be affected with 
pinkeye, wishes to know what to do with 
them. 

Pinkeye is a contagious 
generally runs its course in 
weeks. Affected anim: 
arated from the rest of the herd and fed 
a light, laxative diet. If the bowels are 
at all tight, epsom salts should be given 
at the rate of one pound for a full-grown 
animal. As a wash for the eyes, dissolve 
One dram of boracic acid in four ounces 
of boiling water and apply when cool. 


CANKER SORE MOUTH IN PIGS, 
There is a simple kind of sore mouth 
which may be cured quite easily by dip- 
ping the pig head first into a solution of 
coal tar dip or potassium permanganate. 
True canker sore mouth is one of the 
most dangerous of young pig diseases. 
Generally, but not always, it is conta- 
affected animals may 


gious. Sometimes 
be cured, but as a rule when they re- 
do very poorly. We suggest 


which 
two or three 
ils should be sep- 


disease 





cover, they 
using the following treatment: 

First separate all the diseased animals 
from the well ones. Put on the noses and 
heads of the well ones an ointment made 
by mixing an ounce of carbolie acid with 
a half pint of raw linseed oli. This will 
help prevent the disease from spreading 

There are two lines of treatment for the 


affected animals—one for those with 
lumps which have not yet broken open, 
and the other for those with running 


sores. For animals of the first kind, rub 
on an ointment every two or three days, 
made by mixing one-half cunce of iodine 





Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No ‘Competitors. 


A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
_ Splint. Bweeny, Capped Hock, 
Btraine Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria, Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As a gman Remedy fer Rhe 
—- Sore Throat, Ste. it is nmation, 
very bottle of Caustic "Balsam fold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
— Cor wages Del paid with full i for 
us Vv 
Sestimoninia, a Address ne ene 


The Lawrence-Wililams Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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MONEY MAKING 


Best of Good 


Soil FARM Buildings 


Ail well located in the best parts of 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Southern Ontario. 

Farms that bring big returns on money 
inve .sted—very desirable homes—in good 
neig eh borhoods with good schools and 


eburches. EASY TERMS 


We carry our own loans at low rates 
of interest. 


Write for catalogue—FREE. 


THE STRAUS BROS. COMPANY 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $2,750,000.00 
Ligonier, Indiana 


COPY of the SACRAMENTO V ALLEY 
F MONTHLY will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sac- 


— = ramento Valley, California, the 
richest Sehest valley ii in the world. Unlimited opportu- 
nities. Thousands of. acres available at right 

rics. The place for the man wears 
a home in the finest climate on earth. 


Ori te to Saeramen.- 
to Valley Monthly, CALIFO RNIA 
Box Sacramento, 


755. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If <0. you should first get a copy of ourjournal. It 
has jands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
9c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97, Traer, lowa 


TEX DOLLARS DOWN AND TEN DOLLARS A 
MONTH WITHOUT INTEREST 


will buy forty acres of farming land in the Anwil 
“ake Commanity, Vilas County, Wis. The 
Sanborn Homemakers Contract will help 
the man with limited means. Contract now for forty 
acres in the Anvil Lake Co-operative Community in 
Vilas County, the coming live stock, dairying and 
seed potato section of Upper Wisconsin. Write 

Sanborn Investment Co., 432 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn. clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, #30 to $90. Otter Tail 
county boasts of never having had a crop failure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairie farms. Write today for free map, descrip- 

tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LO LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


200 lowa Farm Homes 
For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
catalogne 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 
U ARE LOOKING FO 


G00D WELL IMPROVED FARM LANDS 


in the heart of the corn belt and at the right price 
and terms, write the Blooming Prairie Land Co. for 
lst. BLOOMING PRAIRIE LAND CO., 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY Wadena, Minn. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


0 acre farm 2+ m.les from Willmar on State road; 
ine mprovements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 


RAILROAD LANDS! 


Ww aa TED-F armers to locate in the best dairy 

and farming district In Aitkin County, Minn. Buy- 

a m the Rallroad Company aad seve commis- 
rite C..B. 1.&P. BY 

401 Wolvin Bldg., Daluth, Minnesota. 


WANTED—LIVE AGENTS 


good farm lands where crop failures are un- 
known, Good commission to hustlers. Write at 
@nce for particulars. 
S22 Pt BANK BLDG., Omaha, Neb. 


We Want More Settlers 


to locate on the rieh, mellow clay-loam farm 
land in Rusk county. Write for free map 


or. 

FAAST LAND CO., Box 305, Conrath, Wis. 

(CATTLE RANCH AND FARM, 35,000, 2,000 
/ cash. Supports 200 cattle. Good improvements. 

J acres in crop. | Free farm and ranch catalogue, 

a tern Ranch Exchange, Douglas, Wyoming. 

















Murray, lowa 
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»! with new Iist of New 
Our | Farmer 2 Aimanac York improved farms 
— free upon request. Address McBuRNEY & Co., 


a. Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 Fisher 
ilding. Chicago, IMnois. 


Southern Minnesota Corn Farms For Sale 

, Blue Earth, Waseca and Faribault counties. For 
/f farms, write 

A. 2. SCHROEDER, 








Mankato, Minn. 








Crop Notes 


Sioux County, (nw) Iowa, May 1.—This 
has been a growthy week, and an ideal 
one to turn out work. Plowing for corn 
is the order of the day. Pastures are 
good. Had a nice shower Sunday evn- 
ing, and another Mvnday evening. Not 
much west of here. Appies and plums 
promise to be a fine crop.—Myron Hoff- 
man, 

Dallas County, (sc) Iowa, May 1.—Two 
good rains lately. Everything doing fine. 
Corn ground mostly plowed. Some plant- 
ing. Ground in good shape. Spring seed- 
ing of clover good. Good ipg crop. Some 
losing colts, and some mares. Fruit trees 
in full bloom. The season was late to 
start, but crops are up to usual time, Fine 
roads when dragged.—J. H. Royer. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, April 29.— 
Rather cool last night, and fruig¢ budding, 
and looks like lots of fruit. Soil in fine 
shape. Plowing for corn pretty well along. 
Heavy rain Tuesday; another shower 
Wednesday. Pastures look good. Most 
of stock cattle taken out to pastures. Pig 
crop good; no cholera. Stock cattle are 
scarce; 7 cents a pound. Corn, 67 cents. 
Quite a good deal on feed. Small grain 
coming fine. Hay, $10 a ton. Hired help 
mostly $40 a month. Roads in good con- 
dition.—Gustav Treimer. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, April 30.— 
We are having fine weather now. Have 
had a few showers lately. The wheat 
and oats look fine. Most of the plowing 
is finished, and some few are planting 
corn.—Ivan Fuller. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, April 29— 
Fine weather to put in the crops. Oats 
look fine. Ninety-five per cent of spring 
plowing done. Acreage of corn, 120 per 


cent of last year. Grass and pastures 
looking fine. Pig crop, 80 per cent; no 
hog cholera around here. Cattle are thin. 
Most farmers will start corn planting 


next week.—Wiert Johnson. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, April 
30—Spring is about three weeks earlier 
than the average. Winter wheat is about 
a foot and a half high. Alfalfa will be 
ready to cut by the middle of May. Oats 
and spring wheat are growing fast. Some 
have commenced to plant corn. Fat cattle 
and hogs are mostly shipped out.—W. J. 
Adams, 


The Season’s Rainfall | 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to April 26, 1915.) 
Chicago, Th. 25.2.0 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 











Charles City, Iowa 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Davenport, Iowa 
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Recent Public Sales 


THE ANGUS ASSOCIATION BULL 
SALES. 


The Angus buli sales held at Omaha and 
St. Joseph last week, under the auspices 
of the American Aberdeen Angus Breed- 
ers’ Association, were both successful. It 
was the fourth annual association sale 
to be held at Omaha, and, considering the 
good class of bulls offered, and the in- 
terest of buvers in this sale, the Omaha 
sale may be considered well established, 
and a benefit to both the breeders who 
consign the bulls and to the buyers. The 
Omaha offering numbered about seventy 
head, and Secretary Chas. Gray, who 
managed the sale, is to be congrat- 
ulated on the good class of bulls he had 
listed for this sale—the best, he said, 
that has been sold in any of their sales. 
It was rather a busy time to get buyers 
out for so large a bull offering, and espe- 
cially considering the restricted territory 
for buyers on account of the quarantine, 





and a smaller offering would have made 
a better average, which was about $130. 
Two of the best buyers were Messrs. 
W. H. Hurdle and G. W. Valentine, of 
Missisippi, the two top priced bulls of 
the sale going to these Mississippi buy- 
ers. Messrs. Escher & Dalgety, of Man- 
ning, have the credit of getting the top 
price, $375, for the yearling Blackbird 
bull, Black Macer. Mr. Hurdle was the 
buyer. An interesting feature of both 
sales was the awarding of prizes on the 
best bull in the auction. To W. M. Mur- 
phy, Marne, Iowa, belongs the credit of 
winning the principal ribbons for the 
Omaha offering, and his consignment also 


made the highest average, which was 
right at $200 per head. A number of big 
cattlemen were inattendance and _  se- 


cured several head each, one Nebraska 
man buying sixteen head. The St. Joe 
offering was not so large or strong as 
the Omaha offering. It numbered forty 
odd head, and was the first of the asso- 
ciation bull sales to be held at St. Joe. 
Everything was sold, the average being 
about $120. While not high, this was sat- 
isfactory under present conditions, and 
considering that it was the first sale at 
this point. Wm. Palmer, of Liberty, Neb., 
had the consignment that won the prin- 
cipal St. Joe ribbons. His herd bull, 
Baby Boy, brought one of the top prices 
of the sale, $265. The buyer, F. H. Mee- 
lies, of Hudson, Kan., was one of the best 
buyers at the sale. The buyers were 
nearly all from Kansas and Missouri, but 
included several from Iowa and Nebraska, 
and one or two from Misssisippi. Auc- 
tioneer Silas Igo occupied the block at 
both sales.—Advertising Notice. 


Additional Field Notes 


FACTS ABOUT SOIL. 
Some very practical and_ interesting 
facts with regard to soil and the best way 
to handle it to get the most satisfactory 





crops, are given in the booklet, ‘Soil 
Sense,’’ which the E. G. Dunham Co., of 
Berea, Ohio, have issued, and are send- 


ing to those who are enough interested to 
send them a postal card or letter request 
for it, mentioning the advertisement in 
our paper. It goes into the subject of the 
necessity of the preparation of the right 
kind of a seed bed in order to get root 
growth, very thoroughly, tells how to 
store moisture in soils, and what soil 
moisture means in the growing of corn; 
how to stop evaporation of moisture; how 
to care for the growing crops, etc. It 
gives practical hints on growing alfalfa 
wheat, oats, sweet potatoes, general 
crops; in short, treats the subject of soils 
and soil cultivation thoroughly. The few 
final pages of the book are devoted to a 
description of the Culti-Packer or disk 
roller, which the Dunham Co., of Berea, 
Ohio, have been making for a good many 
years. These Culti-Packers are made in 
different styles and sizes. They have 
been used all over the corn belt with 
very satisfactory results, in getting the 
right kind of a seed bed. Our readers 
will find not only the practical informa- 
tion the book gives on soils of interest, 
but likewise the description of the Dun- 
ham Co.’s Culti-Packer. The proprietors 
of Wallaces’ Farmer have used a disk 
roller similar to this on their farms for 
a good many years, and they have found 
it one of the best implements on the farm 
for getting a seed bed. We would not 
think of trying to farm without such a 
pulverizer, and we feel sure that our read- 
ers who get a Dunham Culti-Packer this 
year will be enthusiastic about it an- 
other year, as it is unquestionably one of 
the strongest aids you can enlist in grow- 
ing good crops. A postal card request 
will bring the above booklet, and we 
would deem it a favor if our readers 
would kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing them.—Advertising Notice. 


THE HUDSON LIGHT SIX AT $1,550. 

Very interesting details are given with 
regard to the Hudson Light Six-cylinder 
automobile, at $1,559, in the full-page ad- 
vertisement of the Hudson Motor Car Co. 
on page They call attention to the 
class of owners who are using Hudsons, 
pointing out that many owners who have 
heretofore bought only the most expen- 
sive cars, have turned to the Hudson 
Six, finding it unusually satisfactory and 
serviceable in every particular. They call 
attention also to the fact that when the 
Hudson Light Six first came out, it cost 
$200 more than it does today, and that 
the reduction in price is due to the out- 
put of the car, which was trebled in a 
year. A postal card or letter request to 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
will bring the Hudson catalog, and it will 
likewise bring an answer to any questions 
you may wish to ask with regard to the 
Hudson car. There are nearly eighty 
dealers in Iowa who handle Hudson cars, 
mentioned in their full-page advertise- 
ment, and you can see the car itself and 
get a demonstration thereof by calling on 
the dealer nearest you. The manufac- 
turers believe that the car itself is the 
very best argument they can give you for 
the Hudson, and they would deem it a 
favor if you would ecail on their dealer 
and have him demonstrate the Hudson 
car for you. They are proud of the car, 
and proud of the standing which it en- 
joys among car owners.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


MOLASSES FEED FOR CATTLE. 


A molasses feed which has been used 
extensively by big steer feeders all over 
the corn belt is the Champion molasses 
feed, of the Tarkio Champion Molasses 
Feed Co., of Kansas City, Mo. Under the 
title of “Direct Testimony,” they have 
issued a very interesting booklet, repro- 
ducing letters from big steer feeders in 
many different sections, telling the satis- 
faction they have received from feeding 
Champion molasses feed. This feed is 
predigested in the process of manufac- 
ture. It is very palatable, and it makes 
a splendid balance for the corn ration. 
The manufacturers will be glad to send 
our readers a price on Champion molasses 
feed, and they want to arrange with a 
good many of them to try it. They are 





Satisfied that those who try Champion 
feed once will be quick to send them ad- 
ditional orders, as they find the repeat 
orders they receive after the feed is once 
tried, the biggest percentage of their 


business. With corn at the high price it 
now is, it would seem that this feed 
could be very profitably used, and our 


readers who are interested in getting the 
best results possible from the feed they 
buy should by all means ask the Tarkio 
Champion Molasses Feed Co. for the liter- 
ature they have issued.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


AN AUTOMOBILE TRAILER. 


A trailer designed for eo a onto the 
automobile age car, and by means 
of which milk, farm produce etc., can be 
hauled to town, is advertised by the Uni- 
versal Trailer Co., of No. 417 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, [ll., on page 726. This 
trailer sells at $47.50, f. o. b. Chicago. 
It fits any auto, and the manufacturers 
state that it will stand the bumps, and 
that the patent hitch which is used in- 
sures perfect trailing after the car, this 
being one of the essentials necessary to 
have a successful.trailer. They have a 
special introductory offer which they wiil 
be glad to tell you about. A trailer such 
as this should make the automobile much 
more valuable to the farmer, and a g 

many of our readers will undoubtedly be 
interested therein.—Advertising Notice. 


THE KODAK ON THE FARM. 


Under this title, the Eastman Kodak 
Co., of 393 State St., Rochester, N. Y., 
makers of Eastman Kodaks and other 
cameras, have issued a very interesting 
little booklet about photography on the 
farm. They advise us that they will be 
glad to send a copy of this hooklet to 
any of our readers on request. It de- 
scribes their cameras, which sell at prices 
ranging from $1.50 for the Brownie size, 
up. The quality of Eastman Kodaks is 
unquestioned, and those who want to be 
sure of getting satisfactory service in 
eameras should by all means secure this 
booklet, and ask their dealers for the 
Eastman. —Advertising Notice. 


BUTTER. MAKING ON THE FARM. 


This is the title of an instructive and 
practical book on butter-making which 
the Worcester Salt Co., of New York 
City, who make a specialty of dairy salt, 
have issued, and which they advise us 
they will be glad to send to any of our 
readers on request. For farm and dairy 
use, Worcester salt is put up in fourteen- 
pound muslin bags, and in twenty-eight 
and fifty-six-pound Irish linen bags, and 
there are likewise smaller bags for table 
use. Just send the Worcester Salt Co. 
the name of your dealer, and his address, 
and they will forward you at orce the 
booklet on ‘‘Butter-Making on the Farm,” 
above mentioned.—Advertising Notice. 


Get A Home in 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Under our new plan you deal direct with own- 
ers and pay no big commissions. Fine climate. 
Good water. Good roads. Low freight rates. 
Best markets, Sthools well endowed. Churches 
—all denominations. Rural mail and telephones. 
Modern conveniences. Ample moisture. Splen- 
did soil. Sure crops always where land is rea- 
sonably cultivated. Broad acre country. Ready 
to farm. Reasonably well improved. Lowest 
prices. Smallcash payments. Easy terms. Real 
farms for real farmers. Lowest fare. Write fer 
describing country and our plan of direct dealing. 
J. 8S. MURPHY, Immigration Agent 
Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn, 


“Fitzgerald’s Automatic Gate” 


Direct to farmers or through county agents. This 
gate can be opened from Wagon, Auto, or Horseback 
by five-year-old boy. 

— from every state and county fair where 
show 

First order from each locality gets ageney, show 
to your neighbors and make good without loosing an 
hour’s time. 

Write for circulars and prices te 
Carthage Gate Company, Carthage, Mo. 


ILLINOIS’ BEST—CORN IS KING 


FOR SALE—110 ACRES 

Two miles from good rallroad town. New 7-room 
houge, hot water heat, modern bath, hot and cold 
water; good outbulidings, wire fences, abundance 
good water; rich prairie land, all in cultivation—will 
raise 60 to 80 bushels corn peracre. Price, $250 per 
acre; good terms. Owner retiring. Possession this 
fallorinspring. Near Quincy. 


W.J. HENRY, Quincy, Illinois 
TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


A fine, well improved 80 acre farm, located in Palo 
Alto county, Iowa, and a fine bunch of pure bred 
Duroc Jersey hogs; also a complete silo building out- 
fit for making and laying up the anchor concrete silo 
blocks. If you are Interested in any of the above 
property, drop me a card and tell me what part you 
want a catalog of, and it will be sent to you free. 
Address H. N. JENSEN, R. 2, Terril, lowa 


360 Acre Farm at $65.00 Per Acre 


in Pope county, Minnesota; 200 acres tillable, balance 
hay, pasture and timber; good set of buildings and 
good water: near station. 
CHAS, H. WELD, 
































Sauk Center, Minn. 





TOCK FARM BARGAIAN. Mile square, 70 
‘O acrés cultivated; 2 sets buildings; large barn; 
3 hay sheds; million and half feet timber; store 
butiding; 6 springs; well; fine free open range. 
Mustsell. Price ¢9,000. Other farms. 

Cc. H. MARTIN, Doniphan, Missourt. 


Fertile Floodwood District 


Improved and unimproved 
farm lands in rapidly growing dairy center. Easy 
terms. Write for maps and information. FLOOD- 
WOOD LAND CO., Floodwood, St. Louts Co.. Minn. 


For Sale—{60 A. Unimproved Farm 


in Calloway C%., Mo.; all tillable. Bargain to early 
purchaser. Address B. E. CRUM, R. 4, Mexico, Mo. 


IOWA FARMS The best corn land at lowest prices. 
Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 
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! £0, . r exports to 
mnaan countries are n ainisaaee ona 
far larger scale } ever before, and 
1 e iss of fore nds have been 

i in this counts ment of the 
goods at pe t k cle ings of 
1 leading of count ! é 

cE creasing ana low rate Oo 
mor é 1 le t it 1 es - 
7 é ( the l 1 
lk to } it on 
cc l ‘ > ess O ( 
cag I ‘ ‘ 
lar 
creat ee « est, l t 
is ll extraors ] i é 
other cereals. W rt t 
hav be c Ver } 

t ‘ or 
pair r , | ot f ep 
ber delive Nd ( t h r 1 
‘ s for Ss 1 liv 
hit r tha that t 
v re } d upon the é ‘ i 
‘ d, n Ivy from export l - 
He tl cle I stor of i 
T nti since the first ¢ ist 

! I ul marke have re doa 

total o 6,9 000 bushels i he oO 
} Z h 286,006, 1 els for t 
raf pond period i ‘ I c rl Vs d 
t! ‘ le suy n the I ted St 
} declined to about 20,000,000 bushels, 

) every prospect that the c« tr will 
1 Imost bare I heat when the new 
crop is ready to market. Nearly all the 
wheat h iuropean countries is 
furnished 1e United States and Ar- 
gentina. In a recent week, world’s ship- 
ments aggregated 15,666,000 bushels, com- 
} ng with 9,608,000 bushels for the cor- 
responding week c 1 Of this amount 

orth Ame . fur 10,360,000 bush- 
els, comparing with 2,848,000 bushels a 
ear ago, while Argentina sent 5,138,660 
bushels, omparing with only 632,000 
bushels a vear ago. 


Although the tendenc 
for eggs and 


downward, both have 


natural y of prices 
butter at this season is 
sold recently higher 











than a year ago. Egg buyers want a 
great many cases for placing in cold stor- 
’ but they have been waiting for low 

figures before loading up extensively. The 
warm weather has made a poor market 
for old potatoes and dry onions, and new 
potatoes are arriving in increasing volume 
from Florida and Louisiana, while Texas 
furnishes plenty of new onions. Louisiana 
is sending in plenty of strawberries, and 
the e is ne reasonably lov Fresh 
eges are wholesaling at 17 to 19 cents a 
dozen, ith extras selling at 21 « s for 
fillers and 22 cents fe cartons. Butter 
sells at 22 to 28 cents per pound, with ex- 
tr: to grocers at 30 cents for tubs and 
51 cents for prints. Potatoes bring 35 to 
38 cents a bushel. Timothy seed sells at 
$1.50 to $7 per 100 pounds, clover seed at 


id flaxseed at 






$9 to $15 per 100 pounds, 


$1.93°%, to $1,975, per bushel. 

Cattle have been selling much higher 
c late than in most former years, the 
last two years excepted. This is an im- 


fact for 
apt to forg 


sellers to remember, as 
et that the high prices 


portant 


they are 


of 1913 and 1914 were rarely exceptional 
in the history of the cattle industry. The 
quarantine conditions, while a good deal 
modified in recent weeks, are still a 


interruption to trade 
shipping account, and while 
most of the cattle arriving on Monday 
are sent to the ‘free’? division of the 
stock yards, the Tuesday and Wednesday 
receipts go majnly to the quarantined di- 
vision and have to be sold to local killers. 


source of serious 


on eastern 


The arrival of extremely warm weather 
has made the market for long-fed, heavy 
steers worse than ever, and the demand 
is running mostly on light-weight steers, 


ws and heifers. Unfortunately, the re- 
ceipts of cows and heifers come largely 
from the dairy districts of Wisconsin and 
other adjoining these are 
strongly discriminated against b) 
terers, the result very low scale 
of prices. Calves arc marketed lib- 


sections, and 
slaugh- 
being a 

being 


erally from the dairy districts, as is usual 
at this season of the year, and while 
there is an excellent call for good vealers 
of light weight, prices are much lower 
than before the spring calves began to 


nove marketward. Good calves with beef 
being kept back for maturins 
and well-bred cows and 





Ss beeves, 





ers are mosily retained for summer - 
g It is certain that unusually small 
numbers of cattle will be fattened during 


he coming summer, and fat 







sure to sell high for months 
Steers sold last week larg 
$8.25, with the poorer 


weights taken at $6 to ! 

choicer class of steers of heavy weight at 
$8 to $8.35. A medium to good class of 
steers brought $7.65 to $7.95 and the 





yearlings sold at §8 to 





choicer class of 

$8.75, With sevral cars of fancy Hereford 
& heifers that averaged 746 pe is, 

t at a Yearlings sold all the way 

dow to 50 for the commoner 







































offerings, and not many steers sold below 
$7. For butche ring cows and heifers buy- 
ers paid $5 to $8.75, while cutters went at 
$4.25 to $4.95, canners at $2.75 to $4.20, 
and bulls at $4.50 to $7.50, with prime 
yearling bulls selling highest. Calves 
were ised at $4.50 to $9. The best 
‘ s brought $7.25. 
He re marketed, on the whole, poor- 

‘ y than was the rule several 
1 £0, best part o 1e crop hav- 
it d sed of, but tl discount 
paia or even the best z ( good 
weights tends to keep o c from hur - 
i? tnem to rket i ent receipts of 
he vera d we ht 233 po , ol - 
} i2 me ( one ( 1ZzO ad 
9 ( is two - As heen 

le for ma ri : choi shipy ig 

c ui we 1 ¢ ? rKet oO pp > 

! heavy $ 0 15 « s he- 
oO lai] top o t 
I re : to be zg I 

i h re | ] 
t] i div ri of ste 
While on other ¢ the sales 
] ostly restricted to local 1 r 
i lle but ers For ji ince, 

! r M over 8,000 hogs were 
hipped of ( £ while on the next 
‘ onl uu Tev hundred were y 
shippers Hogs are selling at 1 
er price than t the lowest tin 
year, a vell as far higher than most 
former years recent years except- 
ed Now tl weather has arrived, | 
a good many dead hogs are taken from 
stock trains, especially where ho are 
crowded too dooniie in the cars. Prime 
light shipping hogs sold up to $7.90 last 
week, the highest price of the year, with 
Saies all the way down to $7.50 for in- 
ferior lots, while pigs brought $5.75 to 


Horses that were not especially desir- 


able had to sell at lower average prices 
last week, as the receipts were materially 


increased, 


while the 
only fair at 


general demand was 
best, aside from the call for 


army horses, which went at unchanged 
quotations. The poorer class of horses 
wer slow sellers at $60 to $75, while light 
farm chunks went at $80 to $100, and now 
and then at a higher price. Most farm 
mares sold at $145 to $165, and medium 
weight farm geldings brought $120 to 
$140 Little was done in high grade 
drafters at $245 to $285, while wagoners 


brought $185 to $225, and good expressers 
$180 to $215. Ww. 
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O.1.C. and Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 


All ages; brex service ma les, fall pigs either 
sex. Special prices on tr akin. We have 400 
to pick from and they are all bred from prize win- 
ning stock on both sides. More prize winning blood 
than y other herd in the country. Weship C. 0 
D your ection. Write for show 


renued and history of herd: 
Cass City, Mich. 








ject io 





HARRY T. CRANDELL, 
CHESTER WHITES | 


Two late spring boars for sale by Minn. ist, and a 
number of fall boar pigs sired by ©. K. Mikado 2d, 





grand champion boar K insas state fair, 1913. Alsoa 
few outstanding gilts bred for May farrowing. 
GEO. BOBS ° Hampton, iowa 





O I 6 AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
«and gilts. all ages. *rolific. large 

Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 
O I C BOARS. b red gilts and tried 
« sows. Quality and large litters. Spe- 
Astoria, I1l 


type, cholera immune. 




















al prices. C. E. BEATY, 
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MULEFOOT HOGS | 


The early pigs will be ready to ship about May 20th. 
They are sired by prize winning boars and out of 
daughters and granddaughters of KING CHARLES, 
champion at two state fairs. Write now. We will 
reserve them. FARGO & MYERS. Redfield. 8. D. 











Bred sows and 


Mule Feet Megs. Ste = 





al males. Booking orders for December farrowed 
Digs. H.C. Alloway, Elsberry. Missouri. 
_TAMWORTHS. 


Four big, husky yearl 6s boars 
They are priced to move. 
a square deal, 
igut. Iowa 


90 gilts and 15 boars. 
just the thing for fall pigs 
Write your wants w ith confider 
J. B. MACKOY, 











DUROC JERSEYS. 
DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL— EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Model, the 
best junior yearling in Iowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Getin early. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 
Duroc Jersey Boars 


10 Fine Summer Boars 10 
15 Medium Sized Gilts 15 
Bred for May and June farrow. 


L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, iowa 

















BURSCt = JERSEYS. 











north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 
A few fall boars 


tip ry?) se pide oft 
heads cur 34 erd of chat npion bred Durocs. 
by ‘ e chi ampion Chief Model for sale. One is a real show 


specimen. 


Address 


DUROCG errno A. 0. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 
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mber that we offer valjuat tance 





anyone 





American Short-horn Breeders’ 


If you wish to know about Short yore write today for literature. 


Ass’n 


through Field Representatives ef the Asseciation to 


wishing to engage in the brosdian of Short-hborns. 


13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 








“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 





SCOTCH 
Short - horns 
. s for 
a 2 1d-China 





ilts all gone 
J. A. BENSON 

South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon. lows 


‘SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 


Priced to sell 











We have bulls to 
and guaranteed breede 


of Avondaie, at head of rhe rd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 








a good son 





Mi. Pleasant, lowa 





We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 
Prices very reasonable. 

Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Five good Seoteh Short-horn bulls for 
sale—two roans, two reds and one white. 
Prices reasons able. Come and see them. 


FARM ADJOINS TOWN 


6. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediz 
use. All good. straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricir 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting a 
bull. Address 
ERA CHASE & SON, 


{0 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped, 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 
Herd Est. 


-SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “sxc: 


ive bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-y 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse BIN FOR D & SONS, Liscomb, Iowa 


A Roan Scotch Herd Header 


FOR SALE 
calved July 27th, 1913, also 4 red Scotch bulls around 
one year old. 


DAV ENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 


| {5 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages, and a 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, la. 


mention this paper when writing. 
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Buck Grove. Ia. 




















Rockford, lowa 








Please 





| 





25 Short-horn Bulls 


sired by 





sloster’s Kea and Castle man 
3701 79 8s and roans in * dies from 
this ; from the best tribes of the bre 
quality that will please. Wi 
herd bull « matte mn, 4 years old, rig 
way. If you nee rd bull, see us or wri 


LANAGHAN BROS., Charlotte, iowa 


20 Short-horn Bulls 


Scotch and Scotch Topped 


From 12 to 20 months; sired by the 2400 pound s 
Sultan’s Calculator 334973. The 

beefy quality kind that will satisfy critical bu 
and at reasonable prices. Write or visit the farm 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, lova 


Oakdale Scotch Short- horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for | 8a Pag 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built wea: 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, 


ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk, Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr, 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residence in town. H. L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, Lowa. 





























Granger, Mo, 














THE SCOTCH BULL 


White Sox Marshal 385420 


for sale. A 3-year-old proven sire of worth. Fully 
guaranteed and priced .to sell. Write for full 
description. 


o.M.C. BRANJORD, Ellsworth, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls and Heifers 


Sired by the good Scotch bull, King Nonpareil 
347290; in ages, from one to two years, and the good, 
useful, practical kind, of the best tribes of the breed. 
Write us or visit Prairie Heart Farm. Prices right. 
WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., lll. 


For Sale—Scottish Baron 387124 


A good red Aug. 2-year-old Cruickshank Queen of 
Beauty. Write for particulars. 
VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM 
Cc. & C. T. Van Lint, Props., H.4, Pella. lowa 


Short-horn Bulls—Scotch 


Reds and roans of best Scotch breeding and good 
enough to head herds. Priced to sell. 


J. G. WESTROPE, Harlan, lowa 


Scotch Herd Headers 


Two good March yearlings, one older—a herd 
header—and extra good calves by the show bull 
Dale Clarion. Write, or come and see them. 
Farm near Avoca. 

H. PRICHARD & SON, 


Short-horn Buils for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulle, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart, 














Walnut, fowa 





Rockwell City, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

Cc. J. WILKINSON. R. 2, 





Colfax, lowa 





A Choice Offering of Registered Jersey Cattle 


Closing out entire herd. Cows from R. of M. 
several heifers and heifer calves. 
cows and heifers. Must be sold at once. 


D. W. RICH, 


dams, one cow in R. of M., 
Very choice animals and best breeding. 
Come or write. 





one two-year-old fres! 
Splendid foundation 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


i WILL GIVE YOU A PIG 


My fall pigs are of the most popular big type breeding. sired by the 1,000 Ib. Wonder 
They are well grown and priced at rock bottom prices. 


if yon are not satisfied 
Jumbo and a son of the $1,500 boar, Longfellow Jr. 
Write your wants to 

B. F. MAKMION, 





Farmington, lows 








40 Head of Cholera Immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND -CHINA BOARS 


Sired by Black Orange. grand champion boar ‘of 
Illinois state fair, 1914; Big Van, ason of Big Bone, 
and Giant King, a son of the 1100 pound Long King. 
These pigs weigh up to 225 lbs. Price $25 and $30 
each if taken soon. Address 


JOHN H. FITCH, Lake City. lowa 


FOR SALE 


Big Type Poland- Chinas 


Sows bred for August and September farrow 
ages; one aged herd boar; one yearling boar: ‘a 
boar; spring pigs. Priced to sell. Write for parti- 
culars and describe what you want. We'll fill your 


order. Address 
Rolfe, lowa 





Big Type Poland-China 
Fall Boars 


I am offering 12 herd header prospects that are 
killers, by Big Type Wonder 223467 and Peter Jumbo 
190793, out of my choice sows. These boars are ready 
for service now. Write your wants. Prices right. 

Address G. D. ELLERBROEK, 
Union Depot Steck Farm, Sheldon, Lows 





mM. P. HANCHER, 
Immuned 


Smith Bros.’ 


40—Poland-China Bred Gilts—40 


They are sired by the best big type boars and | red 
to Smith's Giant, 570 Ib. yearling with 104 inch 
These gilts are the big, roomy kind with quality 
heavy bone, priced to sell. Also fall pigs. Wé 
booking orders for spring pigs at half price to 
them. SMITH BROS, R. 2, Lawler, Iowa. 
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WATS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
_..4¢--G,. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Mas _Wm. Herkelman, Elwood, lowa. 


sia E. J. Thompson and F. E. Jack- 
; ) * jur ley, S. D. 5 
Mas 3g-—Southwest Iowa Breeders’ Asso- 


n, Shenandoah, lowa; C. F. Mitch- 
ell, Shenandoah, lowa, Manger. 


J ie Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

fom »—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, iowa. 
Jun °Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
Rg \—kE. S. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 
gone 18 Geo. W. Cline, Pilot Mound, Ia. 
Sune i7—Bellows_ Bros., Maryville, Mo. 

Oct. »-James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Oct 1°. Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
0t.20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 21-—-E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 
ws ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

May 11—W. J. Miller, Manager, Newton, 





lowa. 
June | and 2—Chas. Escher & Son and 
Escher & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 


Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, lowa. 
HEREFORDS., 

May 19—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 


Ind 
June 1—Cyrus Tow, Norway, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Towa. 
ay 2%—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinge eS ee already running must have 





notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later (han Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fesue in “order to be sure of same being made. The 


above also applies to-advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
ean be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as iste as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


W. L. De Clow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
advertising a fine lot of big, mamoth 
jacks for sale, and offers to take stal- 














lions in trade, if a trade is desired. See 
ad, and write for particulars, mentioning 
Wallaces.’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
W. A. Hale, a reliable Percheron horse 
breeder of Anamosa, iowa, is offering 


some very desirable stallions and mares 

for sale, including some imported Per- 

cherons and Belgians—extra good ones, 
! 






from s last year’s importation. Write 
or vi Mr. Hale if interested.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


A pu iblic sale of Short-horns by south- 
west Iowa breeders will be held at Shen- 


andoah, Iowa, May 26th. C. F. Mitchell, 
of that place, whose herd of Scotch cattle 
is one of the best in the state, is a con- 


tributor to the sale, and also the man- 
ager, to whom inquiries for catalogs 


should be addressed. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

Mr. F. H. Dickey, of Emmetsburg, Ia., 


well-known breeder of Duroc Jerseys, re- 
ports the sale of his Orchard Hill Stock 


Farm for the high figure of $500 per acre. 
Mr. Dickey has 150 spring pigs that are 
practically all by his two good boars 
Crimson Wonder Prince and Orchard Hill 
King. It is his purpose to close out his 
herd between now and March 1, 1916, and 
retire from the breeding business. Watch 
late ssues for particulars.—Advertising 
Notice 

Some fine Shetland ponies are being ad- 
vertised by J. C. Thompson, of Jamaica, 
Iowa. He has fifteen mawres, ranging in 
ages from yearlings to iwelve years old, 
good individuals, of all sizes and colors. 
He also has three stallions nad two geld- 
ings that he would like to dispose of, 
and anyone wanting to buy a Shetland 
pony should correspond with Mr. Thomp- 
son, as the chances are he would have 
just what is wanted. He also has a few 


collies for sale. If interested in buying a 
Shetland pony or a collie, write to Mr. 
Thompson, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
—Advertising Notice. 

Mr. Bruce R. Vale, son of the late B. T. 
Vale, will continue the Chester White 
herd which his father established a good 


Many years ago, Vale’s Chester Whites 
being one of the best known herds of this 
breed in the country. Mr. Bruce R. Vale 
advises us that he will continue to do all 
hé can to raise as good hogs as his fath- 
er did. He reports eighty-five spring pigs 
On hand, which are doing nicely, and our 
readers will hear more of them towards 
the fall season. We know the many 


friends of his father who read Wallaces’ 
Farmer will join with us in wishing him 
the st possible success in the continu- 
ance of the business in which his father 
took so much interest.—Advertising No- 


H. N. Hoyme, of Jasper, Minn., 
er of Duroc Jerseys, reports the 
ase recently of the noted Duroc 
and breeding boar, Golden Model 
This boar won first in the aged 
at Sioux City, and was defeated 
impionship only by the noted Gold- 
del 3ist. Golden Model 21st weighed 
unds at the time he was shown. Mr. 
purchased him from Spies Bros., 
iver Creek, Minn. He can scarcely 
to make good in the Hoyme herd, as 
> has for the herds he has been used in 
Dre ously. Mr. Hoyme reports 300 spring 


£ 
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pie saved from thirty sows, and all do- 
ing nicely. He will hold a brood sow 
-* nother winter. Later we will have 


to say regarding Mr. Hoyme’s herd. 
Ac(vertising Notice. 

_SCOTCH HERD BULL OFFERED. 
ce O. M. C. Branjord, of Ellsworth, 
ade is offering his three- -year-old herd 
Dull, White Sox Marshal, for sale. He 
at ton bull of pleasing form. He is 
much the same make-up as his sire, City 





Marshail, so successfully used in the 
herds of the Flynn Farm, F. A. Edwards, 
and Carl Sparboe. The dam of White 
Sox Marshall is an Orange Blossom, got 
by Duke of Oakland, and she cas to 
Imp. Orange Blossom i9th, by Royal 
Duke of Gloster. Mr. Branjord has plenty 
of young stock to show, sired by White 
Sox Marshall. He would not be offered 
could he use him longer. He could read- 
ily be classed as a show bull with but 
little fitting. If interested, write or call. 
His card appears in this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


McCRAY’S GREAT HEREFORD SALE. 


An important event in Hereford history 
will occur at Orchard Lake Farm, Kent- 
land, Ind., on Wednesday, May 19th, at 
which time Warren T. McCray and James 
Hendry will offer at public auction an 
extraordinary lot of Hereford cattle. Sev- 
enty-five head of selected Herefords from 
their large and valuable herds. It is 
practically a Perfection Fairfax sale—as 
the entire offering are direct descendants 
of this great sire among sires. Such an 
array of high-class Herefords has not 
been seen in any sale for many years. 
In bulls are found the very tops of the 
breed, being qualified in breeding and 
merit to head the best herds in the land. 
The blood of Perfection Fairfax has 
proved of great value wherever used, and 
buyers will find him strongly represented 
in this sale. Fourteen head of young 
bulls by him afford a great opportunity 
for selection, and prospective buyers can 
get a good idea of each and every animal 
from the photos used in the catalog. It 
will be the time and place to select show 
eattle for the fall shows, or for the breed- 
er to obtain good, reliable breeding ma- 
trons. Mr. Hendry has listed many of 
the best specimens in the herd. Orchard 
Lake Farm is one of the best equipped 
breeding farms in the United States, and 
a visit to it can not fail to be profitable 
to the ,progressive breeder or farmer, 
Write Mr. McCr ray for his finely illus- 
trated catalog, and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


GEO. H. BURGE’S GREAT OFFERING 
OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 


A great opportunity is given our read- 
ers to obtain the best the breed affords 
in the above sale, at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
on May i8th. It is the opinion of many 
who have been familiar with Mr. Burge’s 
former sales, that this is the best lot of 
bulls he has ever consigned. They are 
an outstanding group, taken from any 
Short-horn viewpoint. <A bull that we 
admired, and a valuable herd header 
prospect, is Master Mysie, No. 14 in the 
catalog. This is a Burge bred bull, a 
fine roan; four generations on his dam’s 
side have been produced at Wayside 
Farm. His sire is Silver Sultan,, and his 
dam is Mysie May, a daughter of Money 
Musk. Golden Eagle is of the Missie 
tribe, a September calf, extremely thick 
and beefy, by Silver Sultan, and his dam, 
Missie of Wayside 3d, by Hopeful Knight, 
a cow that descends from the show cow, 
Mildred, a full sister to Money Musk, and 
a young bull full of quality and breed 
character. An attractive white bull is 
found in Winter King, by Silver Sultan, 
and his dam is Easter Rose, by Sultan’s 
Heir. Parties looking for a toppy white 
bull should see after this one. He is also 
a show proposition for the shows this 
coming season. Another show bull is 
found in Perfection, a nice quality red, 
extremely smooth, calved May 10, 1913; 
is old enough for strong service, and in 
breeding form and merit, is qualified to 
head some good herd. Mr. Burge is in- 
clined to think Perfection is the best bull 
he ever bred. This bull will stand a crit- 
ical inspection, and so will the entire lot 
of bulls. Few breeders can present as 
good a bunch of bulls as is found in this 
sale. If you need a herd bull, we advise 
you to be on hand sale day. In females 
are found an outstanding lot sired by Sil- 
ver Sultan, and out of the best cows in 
the herd. In fact, show heifers are in- 
cluded that have won in last season’s 
shows, and are qualified to go on and win 
again. Sweet Lavender, by Imp. Vil- 
lager, is a senior yearling heifer that will 
make a great show prospect the coming 
season—a red-necked roan with attrac- 
tive style and finish. Other show prospects 
are Silver Mysie, a two-year-old roan; 
Orange Flower 3d, another of the same 
age. Felicia, Silver's Red Rose and Silver 
Pippin make a trio of senior yearlings. If 
you want high-class Short-horns, send 
for his illustrated catalog, and arrange 
to be present sale day. A day at this 
sale will be well spent if you are inter- 
ested in Short-horn cattle.—Advertising 
Notice. 

HERKELMANN’S ANNUAL Kia 

HORN SALE, MAY 19T 


For his third annual sale of erhineelaine 
eattle, Wm. Herkelmann, of Elwood, Ia., 
has catalogued a very desirable lot of 
Scotch cows and heifers, whose value is 
greatly enhanced by being bred to _ his 
well-known show bulls, True Cumberland 
3d and Princely Sultan, while a number 
will sell with young calves at foot by 
these grand show bulls, and are re-bred. 
The bull offering, too, is high class,. and 
includes a Scotch show bull on which Mr. 
Herkelmann won first last year. This is 
Roan Cumberland, a very deep, thick 
young bull, just turned two ye ae old. 
His sire is True Cumberland 3d, afid his 
dam is Golden Girl, by Baron Foxglove, 
he by Fancy Pride. Imp. Blanche is the 
great-grand-dam. A full brother to this 
show bull is among the younger Scotch 
bulls included. The one is roan and the 
other red. Four of the young bulls are 
sons of True Cumberland 3d, and sev- 
eral others are sired by Sultan and Av- 
ondale bulls of much merit. The dams 
of the young bulls include some of the 
best cows in the herd. Some of these 
good cows are included in the sale, for 
Mr. Herkelmann is selling liberally from 
the best end of the herd. They include 
daughters of the well-known show _bulls, 
True Cumberland 3d, Avondale, White- 
hall Rosedale, Money Musk, Ruberta’s 
Goods, March Knight, and other noted 
sires. As already stated, the value of 
these good cows and heifers is greatly 
enhanced because they are bred to the 





superior show and breeding buils, True 
Cumberland 3d and Princely Sultan, The 
latter was secured of E. M. Hall, at a 
cost of $1,000, before Mr. Hall knew much 
about the way Princely Sultan calves 
would develop. In conversation with Mr. 
Halli recently, he said that he was more 
than pleased with the Princely Sultan 
daughters in his herd, that they were ex- 
ceptionally good, and it was evident that 
if he had Princely Sultan back, he would 
not be for sale. This is of interest to 
buyers because a number of the cows 
and heifers in this sale are bred to 
Princely Sultan, who is a prize winning 
son of the old champion, Whitehall Sul- 
tan; while his dam, a Cruickshank Broad- 
hooks, is a daughter of the champion 
Ceremonious Archer. True Cumberland 
3d is not only a state fair winner him- 
self, but is backed by a strong prize- 
winning ancestry. His sire is True Cum- 
berland, a champion son of Cumberland’s 
st. The dam of True Cumberland 3d is 
the Cruickshank Secret cow, Lake Park 
Lenora, by the well-known show bull, 
Lord Banff, while the grand-dam, Senora, 
is a daughte r of the grand champion St. 
Valentine, and the next dam, Sunflower, 
is by old Gay Monarch, another noted 
champion of his day. True Cumberland 
3d is a very short-legged, thick bull, like 
the Cumberlands, and with his good type, 
bone, quality and prize winning ancestry, 
it seems certain that his calves will be 
extra good. Some have been prize win- 
ners already, and Mr. Herkelmann’s show 
herd for this year is largely a True Cum- 
berland 2d show herd. Do not miss your 
opportunity to buy at this sale if looking 
for good cows and heifers bred to good 
show bulls. See announcement elsewhere 
in this issue, and write Mr. Herkelmann 
for the sale catalog, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. —Advertising Notice. 


R. E. baie £ SONS OFFER SHORT- 
ORN BULLS, 


This firm, at Miles, Iowa, are noted for 
the production of good Short-horns. They 
have been successful for many years be- 
cause they insist on the combination of 
merit and pedigree. At the presnt time 
they have twenty head -.of Scotch and 
Seotch topped bulls, with the scale, qual- 
ity and breeding that will please. They 
are sired by Sultan’s Calculator, and de- 
scend from some of the best tribes of the 
breed. They offer an outstanding white 
bull, one year old last January, out of 
Craibstone Beauty 3d, and sired by the 
herd bull—that is, the thick, smooth, low 
set, quality kind, that will please. If any 
of our readers are looking for a good 
white bull, right in form and breeding, 
they should see this one. They also have 
a lot of good red bulls that will satisfy 
critical buyers. Write for prices and 
breeding.—Advertising Notice. 


ANGUS BULLS OFFERED. 


Messrs. O. R. Stevenson & Son, of 
Quimby, Towa, have a few young Aber- 
deen Angus bulls to offer, possessing un- 
mistakable merit. Among them is a 
Blackbird nearing two years old, that 
Messrs. Stevenson have used on a num- 
ber of the best females in the herd. He 
is a bull of outstanding merit. He would 
not be offered but for the fact that he is 
too closely related to the major portion 
of the herd. It is not often that a bull 
possessing the straight lines, well filled 
quarters, and breed character, is to be 
found for sale. He is an exceptional bull 
from any viewpoint. If in the market for 
a real herd bull, go and see this fellow. 
Note the change in Messrs. Stevenson's 
card in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


LANAGHAN BROS. OFFER GOOD 
SHORT-HORN BULLS, 


This firm have one of the good herds 
of Short-horn cattle in eastern Iowa, and 
produce and develop their cattle in the 
most practical manner. They are located 
at Charlotte, Iowa, and at the present 
time are offering twenty-five good young 
bulls to our readers at fair prices. Their 
bulls are noted for their smooth, level 
conformation, and also have the weight 
and scale that will satisfy. In ages they 
range from one year up to twenty months 
—are reds and roans in color, and are in 
good condition for strong service. They 
are also offering their tried sire, Castle- 
man, by_ Hopeful Knight, and out of a 
dam by Money Musk. He is right in ev- 
ery way, and priced right. They will be 
glad to answer all inquiries and quote 
prices.—Advertising Notice. 


THE EIGHT-CYLINDER CADILLAC 
AUTOMOBILE. 

More information is given in their ad- 
vertisement on page 727 this week, about 
the eight-cylinder Cadillac. The manu- 
facturers, the Cadillac Motor Car Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., point out that the eight- 
cylinder Cadillac is now in the hands of 
more than eight thousand users, and that 
it has shown by its performances in the 
hands of users, even more than they 
claimed for it in their preliminary an- 
nouncemnt. The Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
are confident that this car will fully sus- 
tain the reputation of their company for 
reliability of service in building automo- 
biles, and it is a well-known fact that 
Cadillac automobiles have always been 
reliable and pont a page A from the days 
of the sinzle cylinder Cadillac up to the 
present time. The information they give 
about their Cadillac in this page adver- 
tisement will be interesting reading to 
automobile owners or those who con- 
template becoming owners. The most 
frequent camment with reference to the 
Cadillac Eight is, “It is a wonder that 
the manufacturers are able to sell it at 
so reasonable a price,’’ as the cost of the 
car, f. o. b. Detroit, for seven-passenger, 
is only $1,975. It is not only a reason- 
ably priced car, but it should be an eco- 
nomical car to run, as it is even more 
economical on gasoline than the four- 
wylinder car was, and it is lighter in 
weight, weighing under 4,000 pounds, 
fully equipped. The absence of vibra- 
tion should give the car long wear, as 
vibration counts for the wear and tear 
on a car more than anything else. The 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. would appreciate 
the opportunity of giving you a letter of 
introduction to the Cadillac dealer near- 
est you, as they would like to have those 





interested in automobiles, who read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, take a ride in the Cadillae 
eight-c ylinder’ car, no matter whether 
they are owners of another car or not, 
and a request to them for a letter of in- 
troduction to the Cadillac dealer nearest 
you will bring it promptly. ‘Their adver- 
tisement will be interesting reading to a 
large number of our readers.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN MUD. 

Every automobile owner, at some time 
or other, gets caught in the mud. He is 
all right if he has a set of chains, and 
preferably two sets of chain: he will 
be surprised at how much easier it is to 
run a car where there is a chain on each 
wheel, but he is all wrong if he does not 
have the chains. He takes chances cf 
going in the ditch, and endangers the 
lives of the occupants of the car. No 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer, in buying a 
car, should fail to see that a part of the 
equipment is tire chains. He can get 
along with a single pair of chains, using 
them on the rear wheels, or one on the 
right rear wheel and one on the left 
front wheel, but he should by all means 
have a pair of chains. _ They do not cost 
a great deal, and if you should get caught 
in the mud, they will almost save their 
price, used for a single time, in the wear 
and tear on tires, as it does not take long 
to grind out a pair of tires where the 
wheels simply turn, and drive deeper into 
the mud. There is a whole lot of dif- 
ference in chains. The original chain on 
the market was the Weed Anti-Skid chain 
—and it is today the standard of the mar- 
ket. We have yet to find chains that 
have the wearing qualities of Weed 
chains, and they are so constructed that 
they do not injure the tires. They are 
made by the Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., who will be glad to 
send Wallaces’ Farmer readers full in- 
formation concerning their chains, and 
what they mean to the automobile user. 
The automobile owner who has _ never 
driven in mud does not realize how seri- 
ous a matter it is without chains, and 
we are satisfied that one experience will 
convince him of the absolute necessity of 
having a good set of Weed chains in the 
tool box.—-Advertising Notice. 


LIGHTING THE FARM HOME. 

The Edison Storage Battery Co., of 198 
Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J., have issued 
some very interesting and practical in- 
formation on nee the farm home with 
electricity, in their Catalog D. For the 
convenience of those who desire this lit- 
erature, they have placed a coupon in 
their advertisemnt on page 731, which 
can be used in sending, therefor. Their 
electric lighting plants for farm homes 
are equipped with the famous Edison bat- 
tery, about which they will be glad to tell 
you.—Advertising Notice. 


THE OVERLAND SIX-CYLINDER 
AUTOMOBILE AT $1,475. 

The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, 

makers of the Overland cars, call par- 
ticular attention to the Overland six-cyl- 
inder car, selling at $1,475, f. o. b. faec- 
tory. This price includes complete equip- 
ment—electric starting and lighting sys- 
tem, one-man top, speedometer, non-skid 
tires on rear wheels, ete. It is a very 
comfortable riding car. The upholstery is 
deep and soft, the springs are easy, there 
are seats for seven passengers, and seven 
people can ride comfortably in the car. 
The extra seats fold up against the front 
seat out of the way when not in use. 
This Overland Six is now in the hands of 
dealers, and they are ready to give you 
a demonstration thereof. They believe 
many Overland owners who have hereto- 
fore owned a Four will want to buy that 
Six when they take a ride therein, and 
that many who have not yet bought 2 
car will be quick to appreciate the excel- 
lent value they offer in the Overland Six, 
and they will be glad to give all who are 
interested in automobiles, a demonstra- 
tion of the Six. They believe that the 
Overland Six, at $1,475, is as good a buy 
as the Overland Fours, which sell at $850 
and $1,075, fully equipped, for the five- 
passenger body, and at lower prices for 
the two-pasesnger body. Their booklet, 
“Points in Judging an Automobile,” ex- 
plains and pictures fifty-eight definite 
Overland advantages, and for the con- 
venience of those who desire it, they have 
placed a coupon in their advertisement, 
which can be used, or a postal card or 
letter request to the Willys-Overlan Co., 
Dept. 288, Toledo, Ohio, asking for this 
book, will bring it by return mail. The 
illustration in the Overland advertise- 
ment on our back page will give our 
readers an excellent idea of the Six, and 
it is certainly a handsome car to look at. 
The manufacturers believe they can con- 
vince you that it is a handsome car to 
drive, and they will be only too glad to 
have the opportunity of giving you a dem- 
onstration thereof.—Advertising Notice. 


HOW TO GET RELIABLE FARM 
TOOL 


7) 






Our readers who want to be sure of 
getting satisfactory service in the hand 
farm tools, such as grass hooks, sevthes, 
etc., should ask for the Keen lWutter 
brand. This is the brand of the Simmons 
Hardware Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and they 
take pride in their product, the Keen 
Kutter brand being their guarantee of 
quality, and quality is one of the things 
for which the Simmons Hardware «o. 
have been sticklers in the tools which 
they make and sell. They have issuela 
garden tool booklet, No. AO-1646, and 
our readers who are interested in garden 
tools will find a copy of this bookiet of 
no little interest. Either a postal card 
or letter request will bring it. The neat 
time you want to buy hand tools for use 
on the farm, the Simmons Hardware Co. 
will appreciate your insisting upon hav- 
ing the Keen Kutter brand. If your dealt- 
er can not supply you, they will appre- 
ciate your writing them, and they will 
pe _— you are supplied.--Advertising 

otice 


STOCK HOGS — 


5,000 stock hogs, guaranteed to be immune. for 
sale. INTERSTATE VACCINE CO., 252 Live Stock 
Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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(30) WALLACES’ FARMER May 7, 191: 


Extraordinary Short-horn Sale 


BEST OFFERING FROM WAYSIDE FARM 


At Mt. Vernon, lowa, Tuesday, May 18 














55 HEAD—35 Females, 20 Bulls 


Best of Scotch Tribes 
Show Gaittie Tops of the Breed 





























The major part of the young heifers and bulls are sired by one of the best sons of Whitehall Sultan—SILVER 
SULTAN. Ten mature cows and a show heifer by Villager are listed. The famous Victoria, Missie, Lavender, Non- 
pareil and other choice Scotch families are represented. Nothing ordinary is consigned. Can satisfy the most fas- 
tidious in breeding and the most exacting judges with merit and quality. Herd bulls qualified to head the best herds 
in America are numerous—and the females cannot fail to satisfy—so if you need a strictly high class bull or Scotch 
cows and heifers for foundation stock, try and arrange to be present sale day. Your presence will be appreciated. 

Write for the catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


GEO. H. BURGE, COLS. Wo. KEASCHEL and MT. VERNON, IOWA 


WM. HERKELMAN sells 42 Short-horns at Ellwood, near Mt. Vernon, May 19th 


boa SMOTT-NOTN Sale sacra 


~ Elwood, lowa, Wednesday, May {9th 














42 HEAD 42 
10 BULLS, 32 FEMALES 


Gows bred to show bulls or 
with calves at foot 











TRUE CUMBERLAND 3a PRINCELY SULTAN 




















\ splendid lot of Scotch bulls, including the show yearling, Roan Cumberland, by True Cumberland 3d, and a strictly high class offering 
of cows and heifers, nearly ail Scotch and by noted sires, will be sold at this time. The cows are bred to the superior Scotch show bulls, True 
Cumberland $d 355220, by one of the greatest sons of Cumberland’s Last, and to Princely Sultan 350513, by Whitehall Sultan, out of a Ceremo- 
nious Archerdam. Both Princely Sultan and True Cumberland 3d are sires of great merit, as their show records and prize winning ancestry would 
indicate. A number of the cows have calves at foot and are rebred. You are cordially invited to come to the sale, where you can see this good 
offering, the herd bulls and the rest of the herd. Write today for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WM. HERKELMANN, vO MARTIN, Auctionsors ELWOOD, IOWA 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, sells Short-horns May 18th. Attend both sales. 
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POL toner DU cigs cach 


le Durham Bulls 


Six Herd Headers 
Double Standard 


tch aad Polled blood. Sons and grand. 
of Champion of lowa X4739-276430, 


L$. HUNTLEY & SOW, Chariton, lowa 
HALCYON POLLED DURHAMS 


ow for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 

nda heife rs. Included is an extra good herd bull 

Seed y the grand champion, Roan Hero. Also, 

asa Runner ducks and Barred Rock 

aan ns for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwest 
y. Call or write. 


C5 ‘. wi oops, 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
= bams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
re Seoteh bull, R10401 Beau Victor, 


strong ot ty Sco 





Chiles, Kansas 





359825. 





Young bulls for sale; also few females. 
Severa! bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 








ABERDEEN. ASOCS. 


PAPAL PAP LDAP DDD PL IIS 


6000 ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


fired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. 
Biackbirds—Kricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Pricés reasonable. 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid lot of 30 
bulls—thick fleshed, heavy built, quality 













yeariing $ 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 


show Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Aeon near town on Interurban from Des Moines 


to Colfax. 
R, WILKINSON & SONS, 


Alpine Aberdeen-Angus 


For sale—The hest young Blackbird bull 
ever produced in Alpine herd 
Have used him on best females in herd. Owing to 
kinship, cannot use him more, He is good enough 
for the best breeders. Aiso a few younger 
bulls to offer. 


0. 8. Stevenson & Son, Quimby, Cherokee Co., la. 


Mitchellville, lowa 








HEREFORDS. 


IPI ID DDI eeee<—uo<cer eee ss» 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for s ale a few y good young cows and heifers, 
I h calves at foot and bred again; alsoa num- 
tra good bulls, Dismore 2d 364834 in service. 





wr 
. MINESH, 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


sist chides CTIONEERS. 


eee 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 

wd is of property, and students furnished set of 
s free, written by instructors. 

ter Tea OPENS APRIL 5 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
B rpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 

H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 

Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 

= 1 qinctton School, largest and best.in the 

Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Hudson, lowa 























learn Auctioneering 


at We rid’s Original and Greatest School and become 
ident with no capital invested. Every branch 
isiness taught in five weeks. Write today 


for free catalog, 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 

4 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, III. 


—_—_ 


i. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 
The past season has been our best. 


— . A us make the next still better, and we will 


LA. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live "stock Auctioneer 


deb Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifet?me 
perience in the pure bred business. Write for dates, 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


1915 ooking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
or rates and open dates write me at 
MERRIE 


A. 


® LIVE STOCK 
oU, AUCTIONEER 
eee 


‘Harlan, lowa 























Please mention this paper when writing. 











McCray’s Greatest Sale 





High Glass Hereford Cattle 








75 HEAD 


25 BULLS 
50 COWS 











numerous. 


Kentland, Indiana, Wednesday, May 19 





ALL THE BULLS ARE SONS OR GRANDSONS OF 
THE KING OF HEREFORD SIRES 


PERFECTION FAIRFAX 179767 


except four. Herd headers and SHOW BULLS are 
A grand lot of two-year-old heifers are listed. 
Twenty-six head are sired by Perfection Fairfax and his 
sons, and all sell safe to the best of sires. 
sell with calves at foot. In fact, buyers will find the best 
offering ever made from Orchard Lake Farm. 

A good illustration of every animal is found in the cata- 
log. Write for it and arrange to be present sale day 





HORSES. 


Percherons— Belgians 
Shires—German Coach- 
ers—English Hackneys 


Strictly high class imported and home bred stal- 
lions and mares. We have an assortment it is to 
your interest to look over. Plan to call on us or 
write your wants. No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Greeley, lowa 
IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and tive years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier, with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, lowa 











SHOW CATTLE 
BREEDING CATTLE 


STRICTLY TOPS OF 
THE BREED 











Twenty cows 





WARREN T. McCRAY, 





COLS. REPPERT, IGLEHEART and HUXLEY, Auctioneers 


Kentland, Indiana 
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is your golden opportunity while they last. 
Barn in town. 


E. J. HEISEL, 


Peoria, 216 east of Omaha. 





The War Has Stopped the Importing of 
Percherons-- Belgians 


and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, 
Call or write, mentioning Wailaces’ Farmer. 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Muines, 290 south of Minneapolis, 91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 


and can sell at reasonable prices. It 




















R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITGHELLVILLE, IA. 


(17 miles east of Des Moines, on electric line and Rock Island ne 
Breeders and Importers of 


PERGHERONS AND SHIRES 


20 good mares and a number of high class stallions now for sale, mostly imported, and with lots of bone, size 


and quality. 


Write as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Mares run from one to eight years, and all older mares are in foal. 
mostly steel grays. Come and see what we have. You will be pleased. Prices reasonable. 


Percheron stallions are 
Farm near town. 




















I HAVE just shipped in a car of 
big TEN NESSEE 
of KENTUCKY JACKS. 
lot of big, heavy boned Mammoth jacks 
that you can find. Will take stallions in 
trade. You never saw sO many good jacks 
together in your life. Come and see them. 
It will do you good. 
W. L. De Clow, Prop’r 
CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 





imported and Home Bred 


Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


While the war bas stopped the importing of Perch- 
eron and Belgian horses, I have on hand a number of 
tops from one of the best importations of these two 
breeds that was made last season. About 40 head in all 
with more size and bone than usual. Come and see. 
Wm. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


Lefebures’ Belgians 


Largest Collection on Earth 
Over 130 head on hand. Twoim- 
portations received in 1914, before 
declaration of war. Also some 
choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old, 
A numberof home bred stallions, 
Write for catalog and circulars, 


yH. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairtax, lowa 


Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Live Stock For Sale 


Percheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
old, in foal; roadster mare, 5 years oid, chestaut; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and hetfers; 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams; Berkshire, 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey gilts of spring and 
fall:farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT, lowa 
State College, Ames, Lowa. 








JERSEYS. 


orn 














We have sold all the heifers and heifer caives 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 
Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


HOLSTEINS. 


en Oe 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteine, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchiand Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Woung balls reads for service, fine individ. 
wuals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falis, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 ibs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHAYW BROS., Waterloo, ftowa 











JACKS and a car 
I have the best 














SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also a mares in foal. 


Come and see them. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 
Mention this paper. 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





2190 Ib. grey 4-year-old stallion; two 1900 Ib. black 4-year-olds; 

a 1930 lb. grey 3-year-old; a 2000 Ib. and an 1815 Ib. black 3-year-old; 

@ 1580 Ib. and a 1630 Ib. black 2-year-old; a 1640 lb. grey 2-year-old, my own 
raising. Sound. Registered Percherons. Sired by 2260 Ib. imported 
horse and mostly from imported dams. I will guarantee them. Fast 


CHARITON, IOWA 


trains all directions. 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, 








TWENTY HEAD OF SHETLANDS 


The undersigned will sell 20 Shetland ponies, con- 
sisting of 15 mares, in age from yearlings to twelve 
years old: good individuals, all sizes and colors; 
three stallions, two geldings. Write your wants. 

few Collies on hand. 


J. C. THOMPSON, 


Mammoth Jacks 


For sale. Registered, well boned, one to six years 
old. If you need a high class jack, we have them. 
Prices right. agg 

NEILD BROS., Ogden, Boone Co., Iowa 


Jamaica, lowa 








Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 lb. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polied Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, lilinois 





LYDE STALLION.First and championof the 
Des Moines show. His breeding, rich; age, coming 
three; weight, 1900. H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 








Two Holstein Bulls for Sale 


Fourteen and eighteen months old, recorded, 
Write for prices and pedigree. 


W.J.A.EIRVINE, Traer, lowa 


RED POLL. 
ii PPL 
T INWOOD FARM now has for sale 11 young 

4 Red Polled bulls from 8 to 24 months old. 
Two of these from advanced registry cows. Have 
just sold a carload of cows and heifers to Jean Duluth 
Farms to be used in their breeding ee ~ Could 
spare a few more young heifers. E. E. TRACY & 
SON, Nashua, lowa 


Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls. 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


Bulls—Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23310. Priced to move them. 

Algona, lowa 


MYRON SCHENCK, 




















req 
fF. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Hures St. Chicago 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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URING May we are daily 

distributing carloads of 

Overland Sixes to all of 
our dealers who come in direct 
contact with you. 


This enables us to make im- 


mediate deliveries in almost 
any section of the country. 


All waits, delays and promises 
are eliminated. 


You can get your Overland Six 
now. 


And ‘‘now’’ is when you want 
it, for this is the finest season 
of the year. 





This car is without question 
the greatest Six, for the money, 
on the market. 


It seats seven adults—com- 
fortably. 


The wheelbase is 125 inches. 


The wheelbase of other Sixes, 
at a similar price is shorter. 


The six-cylinder motor is of 
the latest en bloc design. It is 
conservatively rated at 45 horse- 


power. 


Other Models $795 to $1600. 


Order Yours NOW 


The motors of other Sixes, at 
a similar price, are not as 
powerful, nor as flexible, nor 
as up-to-date, 


The Overland has high ten- 
Sion magneto ignition. 


Most other Sixes have nof. 


The tires are 35” x 414” all 
around, with non-skids in the 
rear. 


The tires of other Sixes, ata 
similar price, are smailer. 


Most other Sixes do not have 
non-skids on the rear. 


Such is the economical result 
of Overland quantity produc- 
tion. . 


We give more car for less money 
simply because we produce more 
cars than any other manufacturer 
of Sixes in the world. 


Buy an Overland Six and save 
money. 


See the Overland dealer to- 
day. 


If you haven’t his address, 
write us quickly. 


** Made in U. S. A.” 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo. 
































Deliveries can be made im- 
mediately. 


This is the greatest Six in 
America. 


Order yours now. 


Send For This Great 
FREE Book 


We have just published a 
book entitled, ‘*Points in Judg- 
ing an Automobile.”’ 

This book explains and pic- 
tures fifty-eight definite Over- 
land Advantages. Send for the 
booktoday. It’sfree. Fill out 
this coupon right now. 





Mail This Coupon Today 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept. 28g Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Please send me free of charge and 
og: paid your book entitled ‘* Points 
n Judging an Automobile.’’ 


Name 





PP ry 


eerccerccecccesccnsammy 


R. F. D. No. 





Town 








County CE Ne 
































